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Cuares Street, Westminster, is a street 
of most insignificant proportions. Itis no 
more than a hundred and fifty yards long. 
Its pavement is narrow, its roadway com- 
posed of most objectionable “cobble” 
stones, and its drainage is butsoso. The 
houses comprising Charles Street are tall 
and of shabby and melancholy aspects. For 
the most part they are private houses, but 
there are a few shops languidly disposed 
to deal in such modest matters as milk and 
green-grocery, and sweetmeats, and toys 
for children, and their existence is not so 
much as suspected a dozen yards round 
the corner either way. Nevertheless, 
Charles Street, Westminster, is as weli 
known as any street in England, and for 
a mighty good reason; for be it known 
to the uninitiated that it is from this spot 
that Her Majesty Queen Victoria mainly 
draws her supplies of raw material out 
of which is constructed that useful ma- 
chine called a soldier. 

Judging from a peep in at the mouth 
of the thoroughfare in question, nobody 
would imagine it to be a fountainhead 
ofsuch vastimportance, Considering the 
extent and magnificence of our Coal Ex- 
change and of our Hide and Skin market, 
and our Grand Metropolitan Central De- 
pot for the barter of beef and mutton, it 
might be not unreasonably supposed that 
the main that feeds our army reservoirs 

, Should be something to look at at least, 
—a substantial and dignified edifice of of- 
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ficial aspect. To pawn the prime of a 
human life is a matter of some gravity, 
and it is only when after an effort more 
or less painful we are brought to regard 
the recruit not at all as a man, but merely 
as a bulk of elementary “ stuff” useful in 
military manufacture, that we are at all 
reconciled to its indifferent treatment in 
the earlier stages of the process of trans- 
lation. To be sure a rough and ready 
trap is as efficacious as one more costly 
and elaborate for the snaring of birds who 
come with their beaks agape crying aloud 
to be taken captive,—spreading their tails, 
as it were, already for the reception of 
the arresting salt ; but, to the innocent ob- 
server, it does appear odd that the prima- 
ry operation towards converting a civilian 
into a man of war should consist in filter- 
ing him through a common public-house. 

It is no more strange than true how- 
ever, and yet, on second thought, and 
considering the wily nature of the recruit- 
ing sergeant and his profound knowledge 
of human nature, it is not so strange 
after all. To enlist and become a soldier 
is nine times out of ten a sudden resolve 
—a red-hot resolve, that is sure to cool 
as its projector rushes off with it to have 
it properly ratified. We will say that 
the desperate one, not so much thirsting 
for military glory, as for barrack seclusion 
and that degree of individual nonentity 
that a regulation red coat confers on its 
wearer, we will assume that he starts from 
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the spot where the happy idea occurred to 
him seething and bubbling in stern deter- 
mination; he may not have grown abso- 
lutely cold by the time he reaches Charles 
Street, but without doubt he will have 
collapsed to simmering point, and if then 
he found confronting him, a gaunt, grim 
building, with a flight of stone steps, as- 
‘cending every one of which would be a 
_reminder of leaving the free world be- 

hind him, with a sentry on guard, and a 
great door to open, it is more than likely 
that his martial ardor would freeze out- 
right, and he will slink off with a sheep- 
ish attempt to appear to any one who 
may have been watching him merely an 
ordinary idle saunterer whiling away the 
time between breakfast and dinner. Un- 
der the existing admirable system how- 
ever his military designs, arrived at the 
threshold of consummation are gently 
coaxed and led along. 

One entrance to Charles Street is in a 
narrow lane that connects Parliament 
Street with the main thoroughfare where 
stands Westminster Abbey, and it leads 
through to St. James Park, At the Parlia- 
ment Street end may constantly be seen 
idly sauntering and gossiping, more like 
jolly contented honey-bees than hungry 
spiders on the watch for whom they 
may devour, recruiting officers of the 
various regiments, gorgeously blooming in 
silver and blue and green and gold and 
scarlet, with fancy facings. Remarking 
them at a distance the advancing half 
resolved recruit, thinking on his broad 
shoulders, and his five feet eight of height, 
says to himself, with a prideful sneer, 
“if they knew who was coming and the 
errand he was bound on they would be 
a little more on the alert I'll wager; I 
fancy the pretty commotion there'll be 
when I get near to them and they scent 
my business!” But he is mistaken even 
to humiliation. As he approaches the cor- 
ner and erecting his neck plants his 
feet down firmly one before the other as a 
hint to them ofhis very uncommon mettle, 
they favor him with the merest glance 
and let him pass on, as though constant 
familiarity with five feet eight recruits, 
with chests of thirty-eight inches in 
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girth, had engendered in their military 
bosoms quite a contempt for such. For 
a moment he is annoyed and amazed, 
“ Hang it all! they don’t think I meanit; 
they suppose me one of those chicken- 
hearted curs I have heard tell of who are 
always haunting the recruiting depot and 
never muster courage to enter! So much 
the better for me. Had one of them 
made up to me—the foremost one, never 
mind what the regiment, I should have 
joined at once; after all I am glad that 1 
was not so precipitate. I now perceive 
that there may be s me advantage in look- 
ing about me and deliberating on the mat- 
ter and taking my choice.” 

Once in Charles Street, this is so palpa- 
ble a fact that he cannot well miss it. He 
has as fair facility for selecting the regi- 
ment to which he shall attach himself, as 
a young lady, strolling down Regent 
Street amongst the milliners, has of 
choosing a bonnet that shall suit her 
taste and her complexion, and by means 
singularly similar, Low-looking dingy 
public-houses abound in Charles Street, 
and pendant against the door-posts of 
every one of them, and showily disposed 
in the windows amongst the brandy bot- 
tles and printed announcements of raffles 
and concerts shortly to take place, are 
the military fashion-plates, wrought and 
colored to a degree of splendor that is 
really dazzling. With wonderful craft 
and subtlety are those fashion-plates de- 
signed. Each generally include three or 
four figures picturesquely disposed, the 
colonel of the regiment in the foreground 
with his sword and sash and medals won 
in battle, and at brief distances in his rear, 
(as denoting how short the steps be- 
tween a commander and a common 
soldier) an adjutant and a sergeant anda 
private. But excepting for the medals and 
the sword and sash, the last mentioned 
was quite as splendid looking a fellow 
as the first, bold looking as a lion, and 
lithe of limb, and with clothes that fit 
him splendidly, and showed his neat 
figure to advantage. There is nothing 
vulgar or “swadddy ” about the attire, it 
is quite quiet and gentlemanly, Our 
young fellow notices too, that the tasty 
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little cap is cocked jauntily atop of just 
such a head of hair as his own, when it is 
nicely brushed and oiled, and altogether 
in his own mind he can see in the picture 
his own portrait exactly, all conditions 
granted. If he could only enlist in that 
regiment now! And turning away 
with a sigh, lo! he finds himself within 
three yards of a living embodiment of 
the sergeant in the fashion-plate, negli- 
gently flicking his cane and strolling 
past, as though of all things in the 
world he least expected the young fellow 
to accost him. He does, however, 

“You belong to this regiment, I believe, 
sir?” eagerly indicating it in the public- 
house window. 

“T should be sorry to belong to any 
other, my man,” 

“May I join it? Ishould be glad if I 
could,” 

The sergeant shakes his head and smiles 
good-naturedly. “ So would many another 
young fellow,” says he, “but it is one 
thing to wish to join the crack regiment 
of the army, and quite another to have 
the wish gratified. We are mighty par- 
ticular whom we admit, I assure you. 
I doubt if you are tall enough for the 
crack regiment.” 

“T am five feet eight.” 

“Well, may be. You appear a gentle- 
manly young fellow, and if you are very 
desirous of joining us I will see what can 
be done. I make no promise, mind; but 
if there should happen to be a vacancy I 
will speak a good word for you as I like 
your appearance, Just step inside with 
me,” 

And the foolish young fellow, flattered 
to think that the experienced mental eye 
of the sergeant had discovered in him 
what he all along prided himself as being 
the possessor of, a fine military officer-like 
bearing, he does as requested. In two 
hours the business is settled. He has 
been measured and weighed, the doctor 
has examined him, the nearest magistrate 
has administered to him the binding oath, 
and he is “booked” for ten years. To 
be sure after he has passed through the 
Wwearying ordeal of the drill that shall 
make a soldier of him, and appears for 


the first time in his regimental suit, 
should he happen to have an opportunity 
of contrasting his appearance with that 
of the private in the military fashion- 
plate exhibited in the window of the 
Fortune of War, he may be able to de- 
tect slight discrepancies. Likewise he 
may be shocked to discover, especially if 
he be adecently bred man, that amongst 
the “gentlemen ” of the crack regiment 
are a tolerably large number of the 
meanest and most blackguardly scoundrels 
to be met with in England, as mean that 
is for even the military private, as 
another life more private still, and that 
not unfrequently of so discreditable a 
kind as to lead one to wish that wars 
were more frequent, so that these noxious 
weeds of the barracks might be eradieat- 
ed with fire and sword. 

The young fellow just instanced, how- 
ever, is the least troublesome of the 
recruiting sergeant’s customers. It is 
curious, and at times not a little painful 
to observe the loiterers hanging on and 
off the neighborhood of the recruiting 
depot. Here may be seen a young man, 
stout and hearty, who for some reason or 
other has resolved to join Her Majesty’s 
service. His intention when he started 
from home was to march straight to the 
depot and offer himself, but here arrived, 
his courage has so far tamed, that, to use 
his own words, he doesn’t quite see why 
he should jump down the throats of the 
authorities. He has still a little pride 
left. He may be had for the asking; 
there he is, will nobody say to him, well 
my man, what do you say to joining our 
splendid company? If any one would, 
he would assent at once. But he is quite 
safe, All unknown to him, every recruit- 
ing sergeant he has met has taken his mea- 
sure and discovered that he is just three 
quarters of aninch too short. You can’t 
deceive their eyes, grown wise in long 
experience. At a glance they make 
item of and allow for the thickness of 
your boot-soles, and the stoop in your 
shoulders, (they can straighten them, 
never fear) and reckon up the total to 
the breadth of a finger nail. So they 
know a sound from an unsound man, 
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In certain parts of London - there 
are constantly hundreds of young men 
with whom the deadly affliction ‘“ out o’ 
work,” is chronic. As a rule they are 
persons who, emerging from the condition 
of errand lads, have “picked up” a trade, 
but ina manner so loose that it invariably 
breaks through should they attempt to rest 
a week’s work on it. Besides these there 
are the sons of men who all their lives 
have followed a business that is now 
worn out, and who have had no choice 
but to bring up their boys to the same. 

The weavers of Spitalfields present a 
notable instance of this lamentable 
system, Through several generations it 
has been the custom for the sons of 
weavers to succeed their fathers, and now 
that the trade of weaving has become 
synonymouswith pauperism and beggary, 
the result may be easily imagined. Bred in 
the unwholesome atmosphere of a crowd- 
ed court or alley, half fed, thinly clad, did 
Her Majesty’s army depend on recruits 
from such a source, a foreign foe might 
dispense with all such cumbrous engines 
of war as artillery, and providing itself 
with a sufficient number of pairs of bel- 
lows, insure a bloodlessvictory. Height, 
the young men of these localities may 
possess ; the military regulation of thirty- 
five inches girth of chestis rare indeed, 
But they appear to be altogether una- 
ware of this insurmountable drawback, 
and haunt the vicinity of Charles Street 
daily, preferring soldiering to a work- 
house, and wondering why their proposi- 
tions for enlistment should be so curtly 
declined by the men with the flying rib- 
bons in their hat, But the recruiting 
officers have no option but to be curt or 
cruel. Where would be the use of ac- 
cepting these poor narrow men with 
damaged lungs, Sergeant Wheedle 
knows that as well as the army doctor. 
Plain as though it were written on their 
foreheads, he knows that they are 
doomed to early death, or at best a 
lingering life of incapability, so out of 
kindness when one of them touches his 
old cap, and says, “Any chance this 
morning, sergeant?” the sergeant turns 
en him fierce as possible, and demands to 
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know if it wouldn’t be more creditable 
for such a big sturdy fellow to seek for 
work than to hang about there from 
morning till night. 

Taking a recruiting sergeant’s word for 
it, however, if the British army depend- 
ed for its maintenance on Cockney con- 
tributions, it would fare but badly. It is 
from the rural districts that the ranks 
are filled. The country lout, the thick- 
headed, stolid chaw-bacon, with his splay 
feet, and his loutish gait offers much more 
favorable material for soldier-making than 
the shrewd, quick-witted Londoner bred 
and born. The’ lout is preferable from 
every point of view. In the first place, 
he has vastly more of genuine “stuff” in 
him—more bone and muscle. He has 
sounder lungs, and his stock is altogether 
healthier. His thick head, too, and his 
slowness of comprehension are pristine 
advantages rather than drawbacks. The 
process of converting a civilian into a 
soldier is almost entirely a mechanical 
process, and one that a creature of a low 
degree of intellect has much more chance 
of emerging from in a satisfactory man- 
ner than one possessed of an uncommon 
amount of brains, and, consequently, of 
sensitiveness. The man has to be entire- 
ly remodelled and moulded to regulation 
pattern, and it becomes so much easier 
task to the moulder if what brains there 
may be in the composition he has to man- 
ipulate are as submissive to his handling, 
as shoulders that bow or toes that turn 
in. Again, the recruit from the agricul- 
tural district is the safer man—safer from 
desertion, that is to say. A man who 
has been drilled to soldierly perfection, 
and who then takes it into his head to 
run away, is a hundred pounds in hard 
money out of the pockets of the tax-pay- 
ers, That is the estimated cost of his 
conversion from a crude lump of human- 
ity, encased in smock-frock and cordu- 
roys, into a straight-backed, square-step- 
ping soldier in a red coat and a leather 
stock, The town-raised man is probably 
a curning rascal, rich in knowledge of 
blind alleys and skulking places, and with 
no lack of friends to disguise him and as- 
sist him in a hundred ways to evade de- 
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tection. It is altogether different with 
Hodge, the ex-teamster. He will run 
home. Not direct; he is not quite fool 
enough for that; but he will do so in 
time; and all that is necessary to do is 
to make no fuss at all, but to overhaul 
the record book and find where he came 
from, and just to send word to the Chief 
of the Constabulary of that part to keep 
a watchful eye for a stranger of military 
bearing. It is this last distinguishing 
feature that more than any other betrays 
poor deserting Hodge or Giles, He sick- 
ens of barrack drudgery and confinement, 
and pines for corn fields, and dairy work 
of early sunny mornings, and finally he 
makes a bolt of it. But even though he 
were in every other respect fortunate in 
eluding pursuit, his drilling would inevit- 
ably discover him to his enemies. He is 
a changed man. Despite all his desire to 
do so, he can no longer slouch behind a 
plough, with slackened knees and droop- 
ing shoulders ; it is impossible for him to 
assume that ram-shackle gait that but two 
years since was his by nature, and which 
enabled him to keep step so admirably 
with old Dobbin, harnessed in the ma- 
nure cart. Amongst other ploughmen, and 
carters, and farm-laborers, he now ap- 
pears as a racer in the midst of a batch of 
cab-horses. He is so bolt upright that a 
plummet dropt from the nape of his neck 
would strike his heels; though no more 
than a mere wisp of a limp cotton hand- 
kerchief encircles his throat, he moves it 
with a constraint that at once betrays the 
secret of the long imprisonment of his neck 
within compass of a stiff leather stock ; his 
every movement and gesture is effected 
with a neat precision that contrasts glar- 
ingly with the general awkwardness by 
which he is surrounded. Did his life as 
well as his liberty depend on his putting 
off for so little a space as an hour all evi- 
dence of his severe military training, he 
would find himself unequal to the effort. 
Taken unaware, he would, did a voice of 
command bid him so to do, “halt” in 
the very act of digging or of tossing a 
fork-full of hay into a wagon, and there 
he would stand, passive and helpless, 
while the hateful iron bracelets were fit- 
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ted to his wrists. To be sure the same 
ineffaceable brand is set on the Cockney 
turned soldier, but he has a much better 
chance of escaping observation in the 
crowd. Thousands of discharged soldiers 
find occupation in London, and in these 
volunteering times to see a young fellow 
with his head erect, and pacing the pave- 
ment with disciplined tread, is the rule 
rather than the exception. At the same 
time it should ‘be understood that Cock- 
ney recruits are not despised by the man- 
catchers with gay ribbons in their hats 
and bright shillings in their pockets 
who haunt Charles Street. It is chiefly 
in process of manufacture that, as re- 
gards the raw material, brains are rather 
in the way than otherwise; when the 
article is turned finished from the mould, 
any mental improvement of which it is 
capable is regarded by the authorities as 
desirable, and it has been found that a fair 
mingling of keen Cockney blades leavens 
the mass satisfactorily. 

But, as recruiting sergeants one and all 
are ready to attest, there is no bird so shy 
of the flying ribbons as the young fellow 
London bred. It has been remarked that 
if every foolish person, man or woman, 
who, with thoughts fully bent on self-de- 
struction, made hot haste for London 
Bridge, took the fatal leap, the gulf of the 
Thames would scarcely be deep enough 
to accommodate their disgraced carcases. 
It is the sudden view of the broad, serene 
water that daunts them and causes the 
wicked devil that for the last few hours 
or days has been running riot within to 


shrink into the smallest innermost corner 


he can discover. Of mad people one can, 
of course, take no account, but as regards 
sane ones, suicide is like drinking to dead 
drunkenness, it cannot be satisfactorily 
accomplished without the aid and counte- 
nance of congenial company. Concerning 
the cowardice of suicides, regarding the 
matter from a strictly worldly point of 
view, there may be diversity of opinion, 
but it is unquestionable that as a rule the 
sane suicide is not a man soentirely sick of 
the world as to be purged of one and all of 
itsvainlongings. The poor outcast wretch 
is ambitious while the merest strand of 
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rotten thread holds him to life. His de- 
sire is to be considered something of a 
hero yet. Probably the yearning is 
chiefly dictated by the malice and spite he 
entertains against the world that has so 
abused him, Though he dies to-night, he 
aspires to shine a Somebody to-morrow, 
though it be under a no more dignified 
title than that of Frightful Suicide in the 
penny newspaper. Old ladies will read 
of him with a thrill of horror as they sip 
their matutinal coffee, old gentlemen will 
discuss his case as they ride to business in 
the four-penny omnibus, Rusting in di- 
latoriness and grown quite incapable, he 
imagines himself thrust by hard fate to 
death’s door; but it is not at all to his 
mind to push it open gently and without 
noise, and so slink unseen out of a world 
that has so unmistakably demonstrated 
its ability to get on quite as well without 
as with him. Finding himself at the 
grim portal he must needsseize the knock- 
er in a manner of speaking and beat such 
a tattoo with it as shall apprise folks far 
and near of his mightily desperate inten- 
tion. He might quietly hang himself to 
a rail of his lonely garret bedstead; he 
might creep down into the cellar and end- 
ing his existence with poison die unob- 
trusively and all in the dark like a rat; 
he might give one prodigious bang at the 
knocker by means of a pistol bullet, and 
so make an end of it; but no, he wishes 
not only to make a final fuss but to parti- 
cipate in it, and therefore he buttons his 
coat determinedly and hurries to London 
Bridge. 

But alas! when he arrives at the river, 


bent on drowning himself, he can find 


not one single inducement to perpetrate 
his sinister design. It is late, and save 
for the few houseless wretches who hud- 
dle together for warmth sake in the flag- 
ged recesses, and the sleepy policeman 
on his beat, the threatened performance 
has no chance of a single witness, and the 
river itself might be asleep for all the stir 
there isin it. If the Thames were a fierce 
foaming water with voices in it—voices 
that might be mistranslated so as to ac- 
cord with the tone of Brummagem ro- 
mance, the half resolved self-destroyer 
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has in his stupid head, he might perhaps 
be led on to the dismal end; but since 
the river evinces not the slighest emotion 
at being glared at, since it rolls on under 
the bridge’s dark arches, calmly indiffer- 
ent whether the person of a suicidal turn 
of mind keeps his perch on the parapet, 
or presently comes souse down to enli- 
ven it for a moment with his impotent 
gurglings and splashings, the whole bus- 
iness fades to so tame a complexion, as 
to engender doubts as to its being worthy 
of entertainment—just at present. It 
does certain men good to be driven to 
the “verge of despair” as they are 
pleased to phrase it. Verges are not all of 
a width. In some unhappy instance so 
finely has the said boundary been fretted 
by desperate endurance and clinging to 
hope that it is reduced to the mere thick- 
ness of a razor-edge to be cast on which 
is death certain and speedy, but other 
“ verges of despair” there are so broad 
and commodious that it is the jog-trot 
traveling of half a lifetime to traverse 
them. There are persons who gnash 
their teeth and tear handfuls of hair from 
their heads periodically, and who are so 
perpetually balanced on the pinnacle of 
desperation, that they grow as used to the 
situation as Monsieur Blondin on his high 
rope, and who are quite as free as that 
worthy from the rashness that might end 
in swift destruction. 

However, to get back to Charles Street. 
My object in introducing, the individual 
of a “good mind ” to commit suicide was 
to establish his likeness with the hun- 
dreds who are of a “good mind” to join 
the army and who never do it, and who 
are a source of much worry and annoy- 
ance to the recruiting officers on watch. 
In fact the irresolute ones who are to be 
seen constantly flitting about the neigh- 
borhood, deciding how they. shall decide 
as it were, are least of all in peril of 
touching the new shilling. Scores of out- 
o’-work butchers and bakers and candle- 
stick makers and love-sick hatters, and 
lanky apprentices pining for glory, set 
out for the recruiting depot at Westmin- 
ster, but they never get beyond that 
difficult corner where the sergeants g0s- 
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sip. Itissaid that when a man is drown- 
ing, the events of his past life are reflect- 
ed with marvelous distinctness in his 
watery eyes; it would seem that a 
glimpse of a recruiting sergeant to a per- 
son laboring under martial mania, has in 
many cases a precisely similar effect. Re- 
collections of domestic and business 
duties, of home ties and fireside affec- 
tions, previously pressed out of sight and 
smothered under the all-absorbing intent, 
now crowd to the fore and clamor for a 
hearing. It is very singular, and not a 
little provoking. Not a quarter of an 
hour since the waverer was determined as 
a man could possibly be. When he 
passed the Horseguards and saw the 
mounted sentries on duty there he felt 
that he could have gone up to them and 
shaking them by the hand hail them as 
his future comrades. All along Parlia- 
ment Street he had been despising and 
looking down on every dull spiritless ci- 
vilian that he met, and footing it over 
the pavement with stiff strides already in 
heart a military man, Why not? What 
in the name of goodness was there to tie 
him to a black coat and drudgery and 
misery? It wasn’t as though he was 
hampered with encumbrances—nobody 
cared for him; no, nobody at all, (this 
with a sigh strangled at its birth by a 
great gulp and a most terrific frown). 
What were his civilian prospects? He 
had a trade at which he couldn't get a liv- 
ing. Parents who snubbed him—at least 
his father did—and unscrupulously ac- 
cused him of idleness and unconcern for 
anything but wasting scented note-paper 
and sprucing himself to take his pleasure 
abroad of evenings, Pleasure indeed |! 
(here another sigh, shorter lived than the 
first, its strangling being much more 
prompt and ferocious), Ha! ha! rare 
pleasure to be slighted in favor of a 
dandified young prig of a French pol- 
isher whom he could “lick” into fits in 
ten minutes in spite of his lanky legs and 
long arms. But it didn’t matter; a man 
of mettle should treat all such matters 
with the contempt that was their due. 
Maybe when he was a soldier—a defend- 
er of his Queen and her loyal subjects, 
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including even grinning, moustachioed 
French polishers—-certain people might be 
brought to think differently of him ;—per- 
haps she might. Not that it mattered a 
button shank whether she did or not; that 
affair wasall over. He would rather think 
it was indeed! There were as good fish 
in the sea as ever were taken out of it, and 
military men were not accounted the 
most unsuccessful of fishermen in that 
particular branch of angling! And mali- 
ciously humming “ cigars and cognac” 
under his breath our hero strides on to- 
wards Charles Street more hotly deter- 
mined than ever. | 

But he cools the moment his eyes dis- 
cover the gentlemen who wear parti- 
colored ribbons flying in their cap. His 
soldier-like strides become shorter, and 
his foot falls less imperiously on the pave- 
ment, and his heart begins to thump in- 
stead. That is Charles Street, is it! He 
thought it was higher up by a good deal. 
It must be that—its coming on his vision 
so suddenly and unexpectedly—that 
makes him feel so queer,—that and walk- 
ing so fast, the sooner to accomplish his 
firmly settled purpose. Funking! Not 
in the least—it isn’t at all likely; still, 
there is nothing like approaching matters 
that are of serious importance—and un- 
doubtedly this is one—with becoming 
deliberation and calmness. Nobody but 
a jackass, such as a simpering, curly- 
haired ruffian of a French polisher, would 
be guilty of such an act of rashness. 
Here is a public-house conveniently situ- 
ated on the side of the way opposite to 
that where the recruiting officers are 
dawdling; and the young man has ever 
found that a quiet pipe and a draught of 
ale have, before all things, a tranquilizing 
effect onhim. He has reasons for feeling 
grateful to the sedatives named on the 
present occasion at all events—if, indeed, 
he was ever in any very imminent dan- 
ger. Through the lazily-floating smoke 
wreaths matters assume a complexion cu- 
riously different from that they presented 
ahalf hour since, In imagination he pic- 
tures the business he was just now so 
hot on as settled. He has taken the 
shilling, and he has spent it in pledging 
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in brandy and water the health of the 
obliging recruiting officer who has so 
kindly volunteered to put him through. 
He has been measured, and his height is 
satisfactory; the doctor has examined 
him, and rubs his hands approvingly. 
His legs are encased in coarse, ill-fitting 
unmentionables, and his body is buttoned 
up in a flaring red bob-tailed jacket, and 
he is grasped by the throat by a collar 
fitter for a dog than a human being to 
wear. His curly hair is cropped quite 
close, and he is given a cap like a blue 
muffin to wear. To crown all, the wages 
he is to receive daily in exchange for the 
services exacted of him, amount to just 
fourpence-halfpenny a day and his board 
and lodging. He pictures the deed as 
fully accomplished, and himself one of 
a squad exercising in the park, and that 
confounded French polisher and Matilda 
strolling that way and recognizing him! 
Why, it would be exactly what the de- 
signing villain would like. Then, again, 
how would his mother take it? the dear 
old soul who had shielded him from so 
many scrapes, and who only last week 
turned her black silk gown to give him 
money to buy a fashionable sprigged 
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waistcoat. Then, the old gentleman, his 
father! Tobe sure, he cut up rough occa- 
sionally, and said unkind things, but a 
better-hearted old chap, in the main, 
never breathed. Then there was his 
little sister Polly; can he forget how 
she fainted outright when that chap 
came to the house with a writ to carry 
him off to prison for old Thimbler’s 
tailor’s bill—how, as soon as she came 
to, she slipped out of the house and 
raised the money on the watch and 
chain her father had presented her on 
her last birthday ? Was he to break the 
hearts of such parents and such a sister 
just to gratify a ruffianly French polisher ? 
Never! And with virtuous resolutions, 
he drinks up his beer and stalks home- 
ward, feeling so superior to his rival that 
there is little doubt that when, by and 
by, he, quite -by accident, encounters 
Matilda on her way home from the man- 
tle warehouse, where she is employed, 
he will, without difficulty, be able to im- 
press her with the rashness of the step 
she wasso very nearly pledging herself to, 
.and all will, provided he stick to his last 
good resolution to stick to business in 
future, go merry as a marriage-bell. 


ORIGIN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Wuaen one stands upon the banks of 
some great river, like the Egyptian Nile, 
or our own Mississippi, and sees it sweep- 
ing on with its resistless current, and 
then stops to reflect, that it has been flow- 
ing thus, summer and winter, century 
after century, through the long ages of 
the past, he knows that somewhere—in 
the far and unknown distance it may be 
—but somewhere, there are wide-reaching 
mountain realms, serving as its everlast- 
ing sources ofsupply. Though the region 
around him may be one unbroken plain, 
so that on all his horizon, he can discov- 
er no object lifting itself above his own 
low level, yet observation, reason, com- 
mon-sense teach him, that this mighty 
and continuous flow must be fed from the 
lofty summits of the earth—that the 
mountains must first gather into their 


ample store-houses the treasures of the 
skies, \the hail, the snow and the rain, 
and then send them down in countless 
streams and rivulets to feed the plains 
below. Among all the theories which 
have ever been formed, as to the myste- 
rious sources of the Nile—that great his- 
toric river, which for 4000 years has en- 
riched the Egyptian valley and fed the 
teeming millions along its banks—has 
any one ever had the folly to suggest, 
that it rose in the great desert of Sahara, 
and drew its wealth of waters from those 
burning sands? 

Yet looked at in a purely philosopaic 
point of view, such a theory would be no 
more irrational, than when one insists that 
the Old Testament is a merely natural pro- 
duct of the early world, and of the ancient 
civilization. The discrepancy between 
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the assigned cause, and the effect, would 
be no more glaring in the one case than 
in the other. Here in this nineteenth 
century of the Christian era, we have 
this great river of religious thought, flow- 
ing to us from the ancient world, in an 
unbroken current, Regarded in the light 
of its human origin, its fountain-head is 
to be traced back about 1500 years be- 
fore the time of Christ, while in its on- 
ward flow, it received its accessions, one 
by one, as the centuries rolled away, the 
last of its tributaries coming in 400 years 
before the birth of our Saviour. 

Consider the case in the light of a few 
simple facts. From the ages in which 
the earlier Old Testament books were 
written, we have nothing else which can 
properly be called a literature of any 
kind, historical, biographical, or drama- 
tic. A few fragmentary writings, of no 
special value and exerting no influence 
upon the living world of to-day, are all 
that comes to us from these remoter cen- 
turies. But we have from this distant 
past, the five books of Moses, and by 


general consent also the book of Job, 
though some would assign this a later 


origin, Out of this shadowy antiquity, 
from which nothing else comes, these 
books come, in all their wonderful rich- 
ness, fullness and variety. Countless 
writers are busy to-day, but who tells a 
more interesting story, or tells it in bet- 
ter style, than the simple narrative of 
Joseph, as given by Moses? The world 
is full of books, but who ever tires of the 
lifeof Abraham? Who wearies of such 
chapters as the 49th of Genesis, the 8th 
of Deuteronomy, and the closing chapters 
of the same book on from the 26th chap- 
ter? From all our modern literary trea- 
sures, we turn forever to these ancient 
eclogues, as one, pent up in cities, stifled 
with its heat and dust, turns to the hills, 
to the cool sylvan retreats, where the 
clear streams ripple, and the water drips 
from the rocks—where the plaintive wood- 
birds sing, and leafy shadows tremble. 
Unnumbered generations have read the 
words before us, but there they are in 
their everlasting freshness. We have 
poets, old and new, but where do we 
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look for grander conceptions, or a more 
commanding sweep of thought, than in 
the closing chapters of the Book of Job? 

As we come down the centuries, we 
begin to touch the earlier confines of 
what is truly to be called literature. 
Two hundred years after David tuned 
his marvelous lyre, Homer and Hesiod 
began to sing, and at the very close of 
the Old Testament period, after sacred 
historians, poets and prophets have al- 
most finished their sublime work, Hero- 
dotus rises in Greece, and is known as 
the Father of Profane History. Many 
writers, in various departments of 
thought, accompany him or soon fol- 
low. We shall never cease to wonder 
at the richness and variety of this early 
Grecian song and story. Weak as it is, 
regarded in the light of a just philosophy 
of life, or as a record of simple truth, we 
adinire the beauty of its conception, and 
the warm glow of fancy which colors it. 
As we read, we never think of holding 
the writers to any strict account, in re- 
spect to actual knowledge of the uni- 
verse, past, present or to come. We 
allow them to stray, at pleasure, in the 
realms of tradition and imagination. 
But we never give these Old Testament 
writers any such liberty. We hold them 
continually to the test of fact and truth 
and reality. And yet these sacred 
writers, as we have seen, belong to a 
period earlier than the Grecian, and 
their marvelous work, in general, is 
finished before these children of nature 
come forward to warble of gods and 
goddesses, and all the wonders of a world 
strange and unknown, 

And this suggests thatitis when we turn 
to the contents—the subject-matter of 
these Old Testament books—that the real 
wonder begins. In the simplicity, variety 
and endless charm of style—the mere in- 
cidental mechanism—they are for a mar- 
vel, But when we come to that which - 
they contain, then we touch the great 
problem that asks forasolution. The first 
verse of the Olc ™ -stament holds the au- 
gust name and conception of GOD, 
There is no labor in the language—no 
toilsome effort to put us in possession of 
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a great idea, This Almighty Being sim- 
ply appears before us as the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe. The narrative 
moves on, and this majestic but invisible 
presence ever confronts us. He speaks, 
and the sun and moon are in their places. 
He says, “Let us make man in our 
image,” and man steps upon the stage “a 
living soul.” From the beginning to the 
end of this ancient volume, this marvel- 
ous Being is ever moving before our 
thoughts, ruling the wide universe from 
its center to its outmost bounds. 

We do not at this point raise the 
question as to the actual existence and 
reality of such a Being. We are con- 
cerned now simply with the conception 
itself. How did this idea come into 
the earth? It was utterly foreign to all 
the mental habits and thoughts of men, 
in that remote age. The great nations 
of antiquity, like the Egyptian, the 
Assyrian, the Grecian, not only had no 
such conception, born of their own 
thoughts, but they utterly rejected it 
when brought to their notice. Yet, in 


spite of their opposition the idea lived on, 


and the world has accepted it. For 
thousands of years it seemed to be held 
in the earth as by main force. All the 
strong powers of idolatry and heathen- 
ism contended against it. All the waves 
of sin and sensualism rolled over to 
drown it, but it lived. 

As we read the first page of the Bible, 
it forces itself upon us that this is no 
bungling effort of man to create a King 
and set him upon the throne. The King 
is on the throne, moving in his high and 
kingly relations. This God is not one 
merely of might and power. He is a 
holy God, at war with sin and the abomi- 
nations of men. From his invisible 
throne in the far heavens he frowns upon 
the nations for their wickedness. The 
thunder of his indignation rolls over the 
' earth to startle the multitudes in their 
guilt, and drive them hither and thither 
for security. If sucha conception as this 
rose out of the earth—if it is purely the 
product of ancient civilization—then, 
certainly, in spite of all philosophical 
laws, we have one instance in which the 
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stream has risen higher than the foun- 
tain. 

All the long history of the ancient 
world shows us, beyond a peradventure, 
to what conclusions man invariably gravi- 
tates, when left to himself. He ends jn 
idolatry. The system which he evolves 
out of nature and out of himself, will 
always be low and corrupt, and often, in 
its darker shades, fearfully cruel. In the 
more polished nations, like the Greeks, 
the light of genius will play around it, 
and lend some touches of grace and 
beauty. Subtle and refined ideas will 
be mingled with the grossest supersti- 
tions. Butin the more savage races and 
tribes, the system, if it may be called 
such, will be simply hideous. In all the 
early world man moves to idolatry when 
left to himself, just as surely as the mag- 
netic needle turns to the pole. And 
yet, through all this long history, and 
amid a race thus given up to heathenism, 
this mighty name of God—the holy and 
invisible—gleams out upon us continu- 
ally, but only from the pages of these 
Old Testament books, and in connection 
with a little people, nestled among the 
hills of India. 

Ernest Naville, of Geneva, in his re- 
cently published Lectures on Modern 
Atheism, says: ‘ Where do we meet with 
the clear idea of a Creator? In a unique 
tradition, which proceeds from the Jews, 
which Christians have diffused and Ma- 
homet corrupted. God is known with 
that solid and general knowledge which 
founds a settled doctrine and a form of 
worship, under the influence of this tra- 
dition and nowhere else. We assert this 
as a simple fact of contemporary history, 
and there is hardly any fact in history 
better established.” 

Athens was the bright consummate 
flower of heathenism. In her the an- 
cient civilization had culminated. Buta 
thousand years before Paul looked upon 
this city and saw it wholly given to idol- 
atry, with its altar set up to the Unknown 
God, Solomon had stood to dedicate the 
Temple in Jerusalem to the Most High. 
All that the nation had of greatness and 
strength was gathered around him. In 
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that presence, and on these heights of the 
world, he spoke a language as easy and 
familiar to him as the accents of child- 
hood, when he said, “O Lord God of 
Israel, there is no God like thee in the 
heavens nor in the earth, * * * But 
will God inevery deed dwell upon the 
earth? Behold heaven and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain thee, how 
much less this house which I have built.” 
How came the Jewish monarch, and the 
men gathered around him, to have this 
easy and full possession of an idea, so far 
beyond the range of the Grecian mind, 
even a thousand years later ? 

Looking still farther into the contents 
of these ancient books, we might pursue 
many tracks of thought, running paral- 
lel to the above, and bringing us to the 
same inevitable conclusion. But leaving 
these paths all untraveled, we will at- 
tend to another point, constituting one 
of the chief characteristics of these Old 
Testament records. They are prophetic. 
They are ever reaching forward ard point- 
ing into the dark and unknown future. 
Not more steadily does an ordinary book 
of history look back to the past, to search 
out and record the facts of times gone by, 
than do these sacred books reach forward 
to explore the years and the events to 
come, The number of specific prophecies 
of one form and another, touching per- 
sons, places, and coming events, is very 
great. But we may without any im- 
propriety say, that the Old Testament, as 
a whole, is one long-continued and sub- 
lime prophecy, shooting on and lighting 
up the darkness of the future. The spirit 
of prophecy every where breathes through 
and animates it. From its earliest pages, 
a great Hope for the race begins to dawn. 
It brightens and takes form as we pass 
on, Atlength the names of persons and 
places begin to flash out of this unknown 
night of the future. Something wonder- 
ful is to happen upon the earth. The 
massive kingdoms of antiquity are to 
melt and vanish away; but far on in the 
distance the “God of heaven shall set 
up a kingdom which shall never be de- 
stroyed, and the kingdom shall not be 
given to other people, but it shall break 
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in pieces and consume all these kingdoms 
and shall stand forever.” 

The Messianic burden is ever tremb- 
ling upon the Psalmist’s harp, and on the 
Prophet’s lyre. In the far off years, a 
wonderful Personage is to arise. “The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor 
a lawgiver from between his feet until 
Shiloh come, and unto him shall the 
gathering of the people be.” “TI shall 
see him, but not now. I shall behold 
him, but not nigh: there shall come a 
star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise 
out of Israel.” Isaiah takes up the won- 
drous story of the future and greatly en- 
larges it. ‘‘ Therefore the Lord himself 
shall give thee a sign: behold a virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son, and shall 
call his name Immanuel. Butter and hon- 
ey shall he eat that he may know to re- 
fuse the evil and choose the good.” “ For 
unto us a child is born; unto us a son is 
given; and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder; and his name shall be call- 
ed Wonderful, Counsellor, The Mighty 
God, The Everlasting Father, The Prince 
of Peace.” And the prophet Micah 
catches up the sublime theme, and points 
out the place where this wondrous child 
shall be born. “But thou Bethlehem 
Ephratah, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
He come forth unto me, that is to be 
Ruler in Israel: whose goings forth have 
been from of old, from everlasting.” 

And all the books containing these and 
many more prophecies of a similar kind, 
were not only in existence long before the 
actual coming of Christ, but were trans- 
lated from their original language into 
Greek, and were in common use, in this 
form, among the Jews of the Greek and 
Roman empires, certainly for more than 
a century before the birth of our Saviour. 

But the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment refer not only to the coming of the 
world’s Redeemer, and to the mighty spi- 
ritual kingdom which he should set up in 
the earth. They are of many kinds, and 
widely diversified. They relate to the utter 
overthrow and destruction of such cities as 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Tyre, the strongest 
places in the ancient world, and those, on 
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natural principles of reasoning, most likely 
to endure. They foretell what shall hap- 
pen to a great variety of persons—kings 
and prophets, and men in humbler stations. 
They foretell wars and captivities, and 
the return from captivities. No one can 
read the Old Testament and not perceive 
that one of its grandest claims is to un- 
lock the future, and make known that 
which is to come to pass, near or far off. 

What is a prophecy? Not simply a 
process of reckoning from the past to the 
future by simple observation. Many 
events may be foretold, which yet have 
no claim to be called prophetic, One can 
mention the exact time at which the sun 
will rise for months and years to come. 
For God “ hath commanded the morning” 
and “caused the day-spring to know his 
place.” The noiseless machinery by 
which the “out-goings of the morning 
andevening” are determined, has worked 
for ages without jar or discord. Each 
circling year brings about the same result, 
and the future is known by the past. 

In like manner any event, which can 
be foreshown through the study of the 
laws of nature, however intricate and pro- 
found those laws may be, is in no proper 
sense a prophecy. The astronomer can 
compute the time of an eclipse of the sun 
or the moon years and centuries before it 
occurs—can fix the precise moment when 
it will begin and when it willend. To 
one who has no knowledge whatever of 
the process, it seems, indeed, marvelous. 
But, in truth, itis no more prophetic than 
to foretell what the interest will be on a 
given note ten yearshence. Itis a simple 
mathematical process. It is, indeed, a 
most wonderful illustration of the har- 
mony and precision of the heavenly move- 
ments, and of the triumph of human 
knowledge, but nothing more. 

Neither is a prophecy to be ranked 
among those fortunate guesses by which 
men sometimes announce beforehand, 
with considerable accuracy, what is about 
to take place, in reference to individuals 
or nations, All such conclusions are 
reached by processes of reasoning, or, if 
not, are mere chance conjectures, which 
occasionally may turn out true. A phy- 
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sician may be quite correct in saying 
that his patient will not live forty-eight 
hours, or that he will live more than 
that time, or that he will recover from 
his present attack of disease. Persons 
who closely watch the character and con- 
duct: of young people about them will 
be very likely to predict that this one will 
rise to wealth, another to scholarship and 
literary reputation, while another will 
descend to ignominy and shame. And 
their predictions, in very many instances, 
will prove literally true. But it is not at 
all through any knowledge of the future, 
properly speaking, that this result is se- 
cured. It is only a conclusion, grounded 
upon what is seen, taken in connection 
with one’s observation of the tendencies 
of certain courses of conduct. And what 
is thus true concerning the coming fortune 
and destiny of individuals, may be equally 
true respecting the future of communities 
and nations. 

In distinction from all these, a prophecy 
is the absolute prediction of an event, or 
series of events, far off or near, as the case 
may be, of such a nature—so locked up 
and entangled in a long train of second 
causes and preliminary details, that it 
could by no possibility be known to a 
finite mind. For example, let some of 
the wise men of this generation stand up 
in the earth and tell us when the British 
empire shall come to a full end—what 
shall be the manner of its downfall, and 
to what other people its power at last 
shall be given. Let them attempt to tell 
us that the spots where the great cities of 
London and Paris now stand, in all their 
pride and pomp, by and by, when a few 
more centuries shall have rolled over 
them, shall become as lonely and forsaken 
as the sites of ancient Nineveh and Baby- 
lon have been now for two thousand 
years—as devoid of all their former stir 
and life, “as when God overthrew So- 
dom and’Gomorrah.” To foretell future 
events after this manner, is not at all like 
predicting an eclipse of the sun, or mak- 
ing a wise guess about a young man’s 
course in life. No finite mind has power 
to look off into the thick darkness of the 
coming ages with any such discernment. 
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It may be, in the generations to come, 
that some great man is to arrive in the 
earth, like many that have gone before— 
some future Alexander, or Ceesar, or 
Napoleon, who will greatly change the 
face of human society, and carve out for 
himself a mighty kingdom. Standing 
where we'now are, let our wise material- 
ists and Darwinians arise and tell us, who 
this man is to be, what name he shall 
bear, what shall be the nature and ex- 
tent of his dominion, and how long it 
shall endure. And if they can succeed 
in doing this, then let them understand, 
that what they have done, is not, by any 
means so remarkable, as are these Old 
Testament prophecies respecting Christ. 
They foretell the coming of a person, in 
the distant centuries, who was to be wn- 
like all the children of men, and whose 
kingdom should be totally different from 
any other kingdom ever set up on the 
earth, And yet these prophets seize hold 
of the very particulars, in which he, as a 
person, and also his kingdom, were un- 
like all other persons and kingdoms. It 
was seven hundred years before Christ’s 
coming, when Isaiah tells us, that this 
child, who was to be born of a virgin, 
and was to bear those high and wonder- 
ful names, which belong to the heavens 
alone and not to the earth beneath—that 
this child should “know to refuse the 
evil and choose the good”—no other 
words, that he alone, of all the children 
of men, should walk the earth, unstained 
by sin. Itis therefore something more 
to foretell the advent of such a being, 
centuries before his appearance, than to 
announce the coming of an ordinary king 
or conqueror. But if the wise men 
about us, who find it so easy to account 
for everything, on principles of naturalism 
will perform even this latter feat, and tell 
us who shall be monarch at Constantingple 
five hundred years hence, or what shall 
be the ultimate destiny of the Russian 
Empire, we will remain content. 

As already intimated, we might follow 
many lines of thought on this subject, 
bearing us in the same general direction. 
But we need not burden the reader with 
a multiplicity of details, 
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Now when we look at the Old Testa- 
ment in the light of such considerations 
as these, the great question of ‘ts origin 
returns upon us, and we have to seek 
some solution, that shall be philosophical 
and reasonable. And the thing which 
we have to charge upon the rationalistic 
thinkers and writers of our times is, that 
they leave the greatest facts of this world’s 
history utterly unsolved. They call us 
credulous—the children of faith and tra- 
dition. We are content to be called so, 
and all we ask of them is, to be philo- 
sophical, as they pretend to be. Deny- 
ing miracles, denying inspiration and all 
supernaturalism, and bringing every thing 
down, as they do, upon the low level of 
earthly and natural causes, our claim is, 
that they make no nearer approach io an 
explanation of the actual facts of the 
past, than the old astrologers of Chaldea 
did, to a solution of the astronomical sys- 
tem of the universe. They do not even 
come near enough to the subject, to know 
what it is, or where the points of diffi- 
culty lie. Their easy and flippant philo- 
sophy moves off as glibly as did the wis- 
dom of that sea-captain, who long ago 
solved the mystery ofthe Aurora Borealis, 
by referring it to the eruption of distant 
volcanoes. He had been much about the 
world—had seen the gleam of volcanic 
fires when sailing along the Mediterra- 
nean and theIndian Ocean,and whoshould 
know, better than he, the cause of this 
Northern Light? It was owing to the 
eruption of volcanoes, When our mod- 
ern free-thinkers get near enough to 
some of the great subjects, on which they 
pronounce opinions so dogmatically, as 
to comprehend the real issues at stake, 
it will be satisfactory to reason with 
them. If faith isso mean a thing in their 
eyes, we must be content to hold them 
to that well known law of philosophy, 
that every effect must have an adequate 
cause, Let them not fondly dream, that 
they are to bewilder the Christian world 
by their rapid generalizations, There are 
others who have to do with these great 
problems as well as they, and if they 
gespise the name of believers, they will 
be held to a strict account as philosophers, 
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THE DOVES. 


Ase the lattice swing, 
Clap thus thy hands aloud: 
Lo! unseen spirits shake the poplar trees; 
Down floats a cooing breath, a tender hush, 
Then swiftly rush, 


Through fragrant apple-boughs, a cloud 
Of fluttering doves on wide-spread wing. 


Fearless they hover round, 

Ruffling their shining plumes, 
Some white, hiding their pink feet in snowy down ; 
And some of changeful gray and purple hue, 


With ripples blue. 


Circling, they shake the apple-blooms 
And scatter summer snows around. 


Loud have the poets sung 

Iv many a tuneful rhyme 
Of peerless lark, offspring of light and dew,— 
Enshrined in many a rich and rose-hued tale 


The nightingale, — 


Lauded sweet birds of every clime 
In dulcet rhythm and roundelay, 


But high above all birds, 
In rays of heavenly light, 
Soars the white dove,—emblem of purity, 
The spirit-bird, shining wingéd love ! 
The heaven-sent dove. 
And in His Word, for our most dear delight, 
Their record blossoms with its promise bright. 
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GIFT ENTERPRISES. 


I wave an aunt in the country—one 
of the nicest women in the world—a 
widow, a little past the prime of life, 
prim, precise, a good Presbyterian, and 
the mother of two pretty cousins of mine. 
She lives on the banks of the Genesee 
river, near the beautiful city of Roches- 
ter, and regularly every Sunday rides 
into town to listen to her favorite pastor. 
Her week-days are usually spent among 
her chickens, pigs, cows, and other poul- 
try, or in putting up pickles and pre- 
serves. Occasionally, however, she is 
obliged to go to the city to make pur- 
chases, and it was on one of these occa- 
sions that she was recently inveigled 


by designing men, into a little specula- 
tion by means of which she lost a few 
dollars, and succeeded in bringing me in 
contact with a number of “Gift Enter- 
prise” swindlers, whose tricks to entrap 
the unwary I propose to write about. 
But first let my aunt tell her own 
story, which she does in the following 
letter, and then I'll tell what came of it: 


“ ROOBESTER, Nov. 22d, 1867. 
“My DEAR NEPHEW:—By reading this let- 
ter patiently through you will discover that I 
have some queer business on my hands, and 
need your assistance to help me out. Some 
time since I thought to make ‘my ever- 
lastin’ fortun’’ by investing the sum of one 
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dollar in a Gift Enterprise, the proprietors 
of which advertise that their headquarters 
are in that iniquitous city in which you re- 
side, at No, — Broadway. I was going to 
be very sly about it, so I assumed the name 
of Mrs. Sarah Dutton. When they sent me 
my ticket they also sent sixteen others, with 
the assurance that if I would dispose of 
them they would guarantee to make me a 
present valued at $150, in case my ticket 
did not draw a valuable prize. Being a cred- 
ulous body I put faith in their promises, and 
induced some of my friends to buy the tick- 
ets. You will probably laugh at the idea of 
your aunt Sarah becoming the agent of a 
Gift Enterprise, but so it is. Well, I sent 
the money for the tickets, and have just been 
notified that one of them has drawn a prize 
valued at $200, and that I can have the same 
on payment of five per cent. of the value. I 
understand that the prizes sent out by this 
concern are mostly petroleum stock, and as 
I am neither an oil dealer nor a Wall street 
speculator, I do not propose to send them 
$10 until I know what sort of a prize I have 
drawn. Now, I want you to go and see 
these persons, and if I am really entitled to 
a valuable prize, pay the charges, and send 
the same, together with the bill, to your af- 
fectionate aunt 
“ SARAH.” 

“P.§.—Address me in my right name as 
usual, and don’t let the girls know I have an 
alias.” 

Enclosed with the above letter were the 
tickets which aunt “Sarah” had pur- 
chased, and the letter which had induced 
her to invest in the Gift Speculation. I 
insert the letter to show by what shal- 
low devices unsophisticated persons are 
induced to part with their money. With 
the exception of the name of the enter- 
prise, (for which the reader may insert 
that of any gift scheme known) and the 
names of the persons signing it, (the real 
ones are omitted to avoid legal annoy- 
ances—the truth being sometimes con- 
sidered libelous)—the letter reads as fol- 
lows: 

OFFICE OF THE GARROTERS AND ROBBERS’ 
GRAND PRESENTATION ENTERPRISE, 
No. — Broadway, N. Y. 

Mrs. Saran Durron :—Madam—Y ours 
received, containing one dollar. Your 
ticket is correctly registered. Enclosed 
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we send you sixteen tickets and a propo- 
sition that we think will prove satisfac- 
tory to you, and a great benefit to us and 
our enterprise. It is this—If you will 
send us thirteen dollars for the enclosed 
sixteen tickets, we will register them to 
you with the understanding that, in case 
the tickets do not have a valuable prize 
awarded them, we will’send you a pres- 
ent valued at $165, if you will agree to 
exhibit it to your friends, and state that 
you received it from the “G. and R. G. 
P. E. Co.” 
Yours respectfully, 
Bark, Bite & Co, 
This absurd proposition is found by the 
gift enterprise people to work so well 
that it has been neatly printed, and 
scattered through the country broadcast. 
Their theory of human credulity appears 
to be, that when a person is foolish 
enough to put one dollar's worth of con- 
fidence in their advertisements, by pur- 
chasing a single ticket, he or she can be 
easily induced to swallow a few more 
dollars’ worth of extra promises, and pay 
for them accordingly. As their dealings 
are mostly with country people, this 
theory is found to work well practically, 
and to bring many dollars to their pockets, 
On receiving the above letter my aunt 
Sarah was overcome with visions of a 
speedily acquired fortune, and forthwith 
bestirred herself, as became a duly ac- 
credited agent of the “Garroters and 
Robbers’ Grand Presentation Enterprise,” 
to dispose of the tickets which had been 
entrustedto her. In the course of a few 
days she discovered several female friends 
quite as credulous as herself, who hastily 
seized the opportunity to squander their 
husbands’ money, and thirteen tickets 
were speedily disposed of, and the pro- 
ceeds duly forwarded to “ Bark, Bite & 
Co.” Scarcely a week elapsed before the 
good lady was thrown into a great flutter 
by the receipt of a letter, neatly printed, 
which read as follows:— 
OFFICE OF THE GARROTERS AND ROBBERS’ 
GRAND PRESENTATION ENTERPRISE, 
No. — Broadway, N. Y. 
Mrs. Saran Durron :—Madam—You 
are hereby notified that one of your tick- 
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ets has drawn a prize valued at $200, 
Five per cent. on this amount will be $10. 
This amount of assessed percentage must 
in all cases be sent on receipt of this 
notice, with directions by what express 
you wish the prize sent. 
Yours respectfully, 
Bark, Bite & Co. 

This was the notification which my 
aunt forthwith sent to me with her let- 
ter, and now commences my connection 
with “Bark, Bite & Co.” I had lived in 
New York long enough to know that 
the scheme was a swindle from first to 
last, but I determined to recover, if pos- 
sible, from the swindlers, at least the 
value of the thirteen dollars which my 
country friends had invested. First 
calling upon a Police Magistrate with 
whom I am acquainted, and obtaining 
his signature across the back of one 
of my cards, I proceeded forthwith to 
the office of Bark, Bite & Co. I found 
it as designated in their advertisements 
and circulars, located in the lower part 
of Broadway, surrounded by the offices 
of bankers, brokers, insurance companies, 
&c. Their rooms were handsomely 
fitted up, in the manner usual to brokers 
and bankers, An iron railing, behind 
which were several desks, separated the 
manipulators of the “ Garroters and Rob- 
bers’ Grand Presentation Enterprise” 
from the ordinary mortals having busi- 
ness with them. At each one of the six 
or seven desks sat a sickly looking clerk, 
engaged in entering names in ledgers, 
addressing circulars to confiding victims, 
or preparing fresh announcements to 
catch new ones. 

A brisk young Englishman, who spoke 
witha truly British disregard for his 
“h’s” and who pronounced “g” like 
“k,” bustled up to the counter and said, 

“Can hi do anythink for you, sir?” 

“Ts Mr. Bark in?” I asked. 

“No, sir,” was the reply, “ ’ees gone 
to Washinkton.” 

“Ts Mr. Bite in?” 

“No, sir,—ees gone to Boston and 
won't be back till Chewsday week. 
Can’t Iattend to you, sir?” pressed the 
young gentleman. 
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“Ts Mr, Co, in?” continued I. 

“Mr, ’oo? sir.” 

“Mr. Co., the other partner, or any 
other partner or agent, or manager, I 
wish to see some responsible person.” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said the clerk, “there's 
none of the partners seldom ’ere, you 
know—the business ere is hall done by 
a manager, but ’ees hout at present.” 

I gave the young man my card and 
said I should be happy to see the mana- 
ger at my office at his earliest con- 
venience. The clerk looked at my name 
and then at the signature of the Police 
Magistrate, with which he seemed to bo 
particularly impressed. His manner 
changed instantly, and dropping his half 
impudent, self-important “chaffing” 
tone, he said respectfully, that the ma- 
nager would be sure to call on me at 
once, 

I may here remark that I have since 
called at the office several times and have 
never been able as yet to see anyone of the 
gentlemen who are announced as the 
directors of the scheme, The business 
is always transacted through the medium 
of cheap and impudent clerks, who are 
employed principally on account of the 
readiness with which they can badger, 
blackguard and bully persons, who, like 
myself, call to “obtain satisfaction.” In 
nine cases .out of ten they will so abuse 
the seeker for information that he would 
rather abandon his claim than again run 
that gauntlet of profanity and obscenity. 
Bark, Bite & Co, may possibly exist 
bodily in the flesh, but if so, they keep 
themselves so completely in the back- 
ground that one is led to believe that 
“there ain’t no such persons.” 

In accordance with the promise made 
to me, a person styling himself “the 
New York manager for the Garroters & 
Robbers’ Enterprise,” called to see me. 
He was a sharp, shrewd, business-like, 
loquacious young man, and we soon got 
into a general conversation regarding the 
Gift Enterprise business, during which he 
gave me some information regarding that 
particular branch of swindling which I 
deem it worth while to repeat. 

The name ‘of my friend, the magistrate, 
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was undoubtedly the key which un- 
locked Mr. Manager’s tongue. 

Although the gift enterprise business 
has been in existence for many years, it 
was never more successful than at the 
present time. The many “ gift concerts,” 
“ presentation festivals,” etc., which were 
conducted during the war by patriotic 
ladies and gentlemen, for the benefit of 
sick and wourded soldiers, or for the 
widows and orphans of those who had 
nobly perished on the battle-field, in de- 
fence of their country, served to popular- 
ize such schemes, and apparently to rob 
them of that gambling element which 
would otherwise have rendered them ob- 
noxious to the public. The holy and pa- 
triotic purpose to be served caused peo- 
ple to overlook the means by which good 
was to be done. And even those who 
did stop to consider, thought that in such 
a cause it was well to “do a little evil 
that good might come.” While these 
truly honest, charitable schemes were 
really the means of gathering in many 
dollars that otherwise would never have 
reached the soldier, they created a sort of 
lottery mania throughout the country, 
and opened wide the door to swin- 
dlers and rascals, There was not a city, 
town or village in the land that did 
not present some scheme to raise money 
for the benefit of the soldier, and the 
principal attraction of all of them was a 
lottery whereby some fortunate ticket- 
holder was to be made wealthy for life 
by a simple turn of the wheel. Elegant 
and valuable prizes were often distributed 
fairly and to the satisfaction of the ticket- 
holders. Those who won were of 
course rejoiced, while those who lost 
snapped their fingers and consoled them- 
selves with the idea that their contri- 
butions had done some good to the sol- 
diers, 

But these honorable managers of chari- 
table gambling schemes. were speedily 
pushed from their stools by speculative 
sharpers, who hastened to cater in their 
own fashion to that. depraved public ap- 
petite which had been unwittingly 
aroused by these patriotic pioneers, 
These swindlers imitated their predeces- 
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sors in announcing their “ gift concerts,” 
“distribution enterprises,” etc., for the 
benefit of soldiers, soldiers’ widows and 
orphans and the like, but followed no fur- 
ther in their footsteps. For valuable 
prizes they substituted in some instances 
galvanized jewelry, fictitious petroleum 
stock, or something equally worthless, 
but far more frequently absconded en- 
tirely, after having sold as many tickets 
(and as many people) as possible. Not- 
withstanding all the exposures which 
have been made of these swindling con- 
cerns, and the large sums of which the 
public have been robbed by gift enter- 
prise sharpers, they still flourish and 
thrive in our land, receiving thousands of 
dollars daily, for which they give no 
equivalent whatever. The gift enterprise 
business has come to be recognized as an 
ordinary calling, and the men who are 
principally engaged in it are recognized 
in Wall street as are other business men, 
and hold their heads aloft, according as 
they have money in their pockets. Their 
nefarious transactions have been expesed 
and denounced time and time again by 
the press, they themselves have been 
frequently arrested and confined in jails, 
but still the business goes on, the number 
of dupes is the same, and the money still 
flows into their purses. The gambling 
spirit invoked by the war is still abroad 
in the land, and any scheme which 
promises to give a fortune to some one 
who has not earned it, or offers two 
dollars for one, “new lamps for old 
ones,” is sure to find plenty of people 
credulous enough to invest their money 
in it—as did my exceedingly proper 
aunt. 

The manner of conducting these swind- 
ling schemes is pretty well indicated by 
the letters received by my aunt. The 
concoctors of the “‘ Enterprise” by liber~ 
ally advertising in the rural papers, andi 
sending circulars to every person whose 
name can be found in the Directory of 
every city and town in the country, find 
purchasers for their tickets. An individ- 
ual having bought one ticket, various 
means are sought to make him or her 
purchase still more. Promises of pre- 
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sents are unsparingly made, and not un- 
frequently the individual is quietly in- 
formed that the managers have so arrang- 
ed matters that they can control the draw- 
ings of the prizes, and if the individual 
addressed will bestir himself and sell one, 
two, or three hundred tickets, he shall 
not only have a liberal commission on his 
receipts, but the managers will guarantee 
that his own ticket shall draw such a 
prize named in the schedule as he may 
most desire. This bait takes well—it is 
so natural for one person to wish to have 
an advantage over others—it is like bet- 
ting money on a certainty. Of course 
such promises are never kept to the agent 
any more than are those made to ordi- 
nary ticket holders. The agent is put off 
with promises or with some almost 
worthless “ prize,” which is booked to him 
as “ valued” at $200, $300, or $500, ac- 
cording to circumstances, There is no 


law prohibiting a person from putting 
such “ value ” on his goods as he pleases. 
I received from Bark, Bite & Co., for my 
aunt’s ticket, a “fine gold watch, valued 


at $200”—the same watches can be 
bought at wholesale for $20 each—and 
if the purchaser grumbles at that price, 
the manufacturers will throw in a barrel 
or two of them. 

These Gift Enterprise swindlers con- 
duct their business so as to keep within 
the law, and although the attempt to 
punish them has frequently been made, 
it never has succeeded. They have been 
arrested by the police authorities, their 
places of business entered, their mails, 
consisting of hundreds of money-letters, 
have been seized, yet in every instance 
the rascals have escaped punishment, and 
in the end succeeded in compelling the 
authorities to restore all the property 
seized. The reason is this—every ticket 
which they sell claims to be a ticket of 
admission to a “Grand Concert,” and 
this is held to be a valuable considera- 
tion for the money paid, and hence a per- 
fectly legitimate transaction—a simple 
case of buying and selling goods. The 
tickets which my aunt purchased read as 
follows : 
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“Tickets, ‘*Garroters & Robbers’ 
$1. Grand Presentation Enterprise, 
re CAPITAL, $1,287,148. 
r: This ticket entitles the holder to one 
B share in the 
GRAND DISTRIBUTION 
At Irving Hall. 
Bark, Bite & Co., 
Bankers and Managers, 
No. — Broadway, New York.” 

These are printed from a nicely en- 
graved plate, in all the gorgeousness of 
blue ink, with a vignette representing the 
Goddess of Plenty, scattering her favors 
broadcast over the land. “ You pay your 
money for that,” said the New York 
manager tome. “It promises nothing, 
and you get what“it promises. You 
may be notified that you have drawn a 
prize, valued at $500, and you send us 
the five per cent. asked for—we send 
you a watch valued at $500, but worth 
$20—what are you going to do about 
it? What does your ticket call for? We 
admit the swindle, but what are you 
going to do about it? You've got no 
claim on us beyond an admission to Irv- 
ing Hall—come to Irving Hall and we'll 
admit you—when we agree to—we 
haven't fixed the time yet.” 

Nearly all the prizes given out by Bark, 
Bite and Co., consist of what purports 
to be shares in the “Thieves and Bur- 
glars’ Petroleum Stock Company.” These 
are valued at $100 each, but, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, they are utterly worth- 
less, There is no such petroleum com- 
pany, and if there is it don’t own any 
land, and if it does it hasn't got any oil 
in it. The whole thing is simply and 
purely a fiction, having no better foun- 
dation than the printed scrip, which is a 
wicked waste of white paper. These bo- 
gus shares are sent out by the thousand, 
and not one in a hundred of the number 
who receive them ever takes the trouble 
to complain or denounce the swindle. 
He has been victimized, first, to the 
amount of one dollar paid for his original 
ticket, second, to the extent of all other 
tickets he has been induced to purchase, 
and third, to the amount of the five per 
cent. assessment of which he was notified. 
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Recognizing the swindle, he is chary of 
prosecuting the matter further for fear of 
being bitten again. 

When the New York manager (whom 
I afterwards ascertained was but an or- 
dinary clerk) had learned from me that 
I held a number of tickets which were 
said to have drawn prizes, he did not 
hesitate to inform me that they never in- 
tended to give prizes of any value, and 
justified such a course by saying that ev- 
ery person who bought a ticket did so 
in the hope of gaining an advantage over 
some one else—of getting a prize worth 
five, ten or fifty times the amount he 
invested. To use the expressive lan- 
guage of the manager, “they hope to ‘beat’ 
us, so we make sure of ‘beating’ them— 
they want ten dollars for one, while we 
take ten for nothing—where’s the differ- 
ence between us? They try to over- 
reach us and we do overreach them— 
morally considered which is the worst ? ” 

The answer to this is simply that the 
chances are not equal—or, rather, that 
there are no chances. The Gift Enter- 
prise people so conduct their business 
that the person who invests money in 
their tickets does so with the certainty 
(unknown to him) of losing it, not with 
the chance of doubling it. During one 
of my visits to the office of Bark, Bite 
& Co., a farmer-looking man entered, and 
presenting a notification to the clerk de- 
manded the prize which it informed him 
he had drawn, valued at $300. The 
obliging clerk offered him three shares in 
the “Thieves and Burglars’ Petroleum 
Stock Company.” The man didn’t want 
them, and after considerable talking re- 
fused to take them, threatening to call in 
the police. He said that he lived in Con- 
necticut, had bought a ticket, had been 
notified that he had drawn a prize, had 
sent the five per cent. demanded, amount- 
ing to $15, and not hearing from it had 
come down to see about the matter. 
The clerk denied having received the 
$15, and refused to do anything for the 
poor man but give him his petroleum 
stock, A detective policeman was sum- 
moned, but he could do nothing—the 
farmer had no ground of action against 
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the swindlers which would legally war- 
rant their arrest. So the victimized far- 
mer returned to his pigs and poultry in 
Connecticut, adding the expense of his 
trip and his lost time to the other sums 
to be charged against Bark, Bite & Co. 
Perhaps the most notable instance of 
Gift Enterprise swindling was that re- 
cently perpetrated by the Gettysburg 
Asylum Company. This company pro- 
posed to purchase on the battle-field of 
Gettysburg a large tract of land and erect 
thereon a home for disabled soldiers. To 
secure the means to do this a “ gift” 
scheme was instituted. An individual 
in New York having been victimized by 
a diamond broker found on his hands a 
lot of bogus diamonds for which he had 
paid full price. These he proposed to 
put into the scheme for a much larger 
sum than he had paid, and consequently 
for an amount equal to five or six times 
their value. Another person put in a 
farm for $60,000 the assessed value of 
which was $5,000. A great variety of 
other prizes were put in the schedule, all 
bearing a greatly exaggerated value, (ex- 
cepting the principal prize, which was 
$100,000 in greenbacks) and the compa- 
ny was ripe for action. A charter was, 
by some means, obtained from the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, and several prom- 
inent Generals in the army were induced 
to lend their names to the scheme. The 
total value of the prizes, according to the 
advertisements, was about $700,000, and 
they were to be distributed among 
1,200,000 persons provided that number 
of persons could be found to buy tickets 
at one dollar each. Having acquired a 
quasi legal recognition from the State of 
Pennsylvania, the company commenced 
the sale of tickets. By a liberal course 
of advertising a’ large number were dis- 
posed of, and finally the day of drawing 
was announced. This produced quite a 
furore, and the rush for tickets was im- 
mense, About this time it was discover- 
ed that the managers of the scheme were 
well known lottery swindlers, and con- 
sequently the Pennsylvania Legislature 
withdrew the licence previously given, 
the whole management was denounced 
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in Congress, and by the press, and the 
prominent men who had lent their names 
to aid it withdrew their support. All 
this denunciation only stirred the swin- 
diers to renewed efforts, and their adver- 
tisements became more glowing in their 
descriptions and more brilliant in promis- 
es, Atlength a concert was given in 
this city, and Irving Hall was unable to 
hold one-half the ticket holders who 
sought admission. Speeches were here 
made, the golden promises renewed, and 
those who had been disposed to be sus- 
picious came away satisfied, Fora week 
longer the company flourished, their busi- 
ness office on Broadway being thronged 
at all hours with an eager crowd, who 
jostled and hustled each other in their 
efforts to obtain the coveted tickets. 
One bright morning the greedy victims 
awoke to find the showy office closed and 
the landlord’s sign of ‘ To let” conspic- 
uously posted on the windows. The man- 
agers, the diamonds, the desirable farm, 
the “ $100,000 in greenbacks ” had all dis- 
appeared—“ all at one fell swoop ”"—with 
upwards of $1,000,000 of the people’s 
money. From that day to this no trace 
of the Gettysburg Asylum scheme has 
been found, although many anxious tick- 
et holders have made serious endea- 
vors to obtain some information regard- 
ing it. ‘ 

It is somewhat remarkable that so 
bare-faced and gigantic a swindle could 
be carried on so publicly, and success- 
fully too, in spite of the bitter opposition 
to it, and that a million of dollars could 
be thus easily taken from the pockets of 
confiding victims, most of whom were 
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uneducated, ignorant men and women. 
But such are our laws: the fact that each 
ticket sold entitled the holder to an ad- 
mission to a concert, enabled them to 
evade the laws against gambling, and 
was, legally considered, a valuable con- 
sideration for the money paid. These 
same Gettysburg managers are still in the 
Gift Enterprise business, and may be seen 
promenading Broadway almost any day, 
enjoying their ill-gotten gains. But as 
they conduct their business through the 
medium of impudent clerks, and are never 
visible to ticket buyers, they are known 
to but few, and consequently escape 
that well-merited personal chastisement 
which many of their victims would 
cheerfully administer, did the opportunity 
and the man present themselves, 

I trust I have given sufficient illustra- 
tion and explanation of the Gift Enter- 
prise business to convince every one of 
my readers that each and every such 
scheme is nothing more nor less than a 
swindle—a deliberate trap set by °un- 
scrupulous, sharp, designing scoundrels 
to rob the ignorant and unsuspicious of 
their hard-earned money. Their villany 
is the more atrocious in that in most 
cases they assume to be acting from 
patriotic or philanthropic motives, and by 
appeals to the popular love for our brave 
soldiers, or our soldiers’ orphans and 
widows, extort money from those who 
can illy afford to lose it. 

For all of my. aunt’s tickets I received 
a “pinchbeck” watch and—the fore- 
going information. The latter my read- 
ers have without buying a ticket, and the 
former they are better off without. 


KATYDIDS. 
(Platyphyllum Concavum.) 


Time and space are the great necro- 
mancers. Present pain, sorrow, and fear, 
become future enjoyments and delights. 
“ Forsan et hoc olim meminisse juvabit.” 
The rugged hill, so hard to climb to-day, 
loses its roughness as we pursue our 
journey, softens into hazy indistinctness, 


and at last we find how truly “distance 
lends enchantment to the view.” 

Twenty years ago, compelled, how- 
ever weary, or reluctant, to draw bucket 
after bucket of water, on that “ Dies 
Tre,” “washing-day,” from a well that 
seemed unfathomable, the impatient boy 
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fretted and groaned over his task, and 
perverted an ancient proverb, by wishing 
that people were wise enough to “let 
well alone,” and fancied, if he had any 
fancy, that through life a well-sweep 
would remain to him as disgusting as the 
gallows which it somewhat resembled. 
But at the end of a score of years, as the 
man looks backward to his boyhood, that 
very well becomes a fountain at once of 
bright memories and brighter inspira- 
tion, and we hear him singing— 

“ How dear to this heart are the scenes of 

my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to 
view! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled 
wildwood, 

And every loved spot which my infancy 

knew! 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that 
stood by it, 

The bridge, and the rock where the cata- 

ract fell, 
The cot of my father,—the dairy-house nigh 
1 
And e’en the rude bucket that hung in the 
well; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hung in 

the well.” 

While smarting under the school-mas- 
ter’s ferule or rod; while worried, and 
teased, and driven half distracted, by rude 
and cruel school-mates, how few disciples 
of the birch would believe, if told, that 
the time will come when their hearts 
will yearn towards these scenes of child- 
ish sorrows, and long to revisit 

“the dear school-boy spot 
We ne’er forget, though we are there for- 
got!” 

Distance in either time or space trans- 
forms all that we have seen, or done, or 
suffered. The rough becomes smooth, 
the bitter sweet, the indifferent delight- 
ful, and the colorless, gleams like objects 
seen through a Claude Lorraine glass, or 
is blazoned with all the rainbow hues of 
Tris, 

Sight, and sound, and touch, and taste, 
and smell, all our senses alike, are subject 
to this transformation—as recollection 
takes the place of sensation—until at last 
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Memory becomes as great and gay a de- 
ceiver as Hope herself. 

I know from experience that discord- 
ant and disagreeable sounds which afflict- 
ed our young and tender ears, and years, 
are remembered, or mis-remembered, af- 
ter long separation by leagues and lus- 
trums as tolerable, as attractive, as charm- 
ing. Let me exhort all those who are 
the happy subjects of such hallucination, 
to avoid any return to the far-off scene of 
these juvenile conceits, lest like me they 
become the victims of a painful disillu- 
sion. 

I was born in Connecticut, close upon 
the shores of Long Island Sound, and in full 
sound of Katydids innumerable, among 
whose October haunts I was haunted 
every Fall by their stridulous, persistent, 
sleep-dispelling serenade, until the re- 
moval of my father to New Hampshire, 
when I was a child of six or seven years 
old, carried me beyond their reach. 

“The most conspicuous grass-hoppers 
of North America,” as Prof. Jaeger mis- 
names these nocturnal monsters, much as 
they afflicted my hearing, remained whol- 
ly hidden from my sight. I often searched 
for them, but in vain. Luckily for them 
I never discovered one of their unmusi- 
cal fraternity during that destructive era 
which includes the first decade of boy- 
hood. Luckily for me I migrated during 
that era to regions unknown to Katydid- 
cry. 

Divers insect historians speak of the 
Katydid as abounding in all parts of our 
country. Thank Providence they are 
mistaken. How widely the Platyphyl- 
lum concavum, or common Katydid, ac- 
tually ramges, and deranges, I know 
not: I do know that in Maine I never 
heard them: that in Massachusetts I have 
found them only along the valley of the 
Connecticut river ; (“except as is herein- 
after specially set forth and described ”) 
and that I resided in, and wandered over, 
New Hampshire for fifleen years, and 
unless it were on one doubtful occasion, 
never heard the voice of this “blatant 
beast.” Its notes were almost forgotten. 
Vague echoes of them still sounded in 
my memory,—infinitely softened by the 
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long years across which they floated, un- 
til they were like that murmur in the 
chambers of an East Indian shell, as we 
hold it to our ears in this Western world, 
—that murmur which is said to be the 
echo of far-off tropical surf and cyclone, 
whose thunders deafen as they roar. It 
came to pass at last that I remembered 
the Katydid clangor and clamor, as, on 
the whole, rather musical. 

This delusion was increased by an in- 
cident that occurred to me one evening in 
the Fall, as I was driving gaily and swift- 
ly home from a very successful pickerel 
fishing excursion in Pennichuck, Jona- 
than and I were both full of fun, and ex- 
ulting in our good luck, when, just in the 
edge of “ Hardscrabble” and the even- 
ing, something not very loud or harsh, 
but distinct and rather sad, from a little 
cluster of oaks, whose rich crimson and 
brown shone out in the moonlight like 
blotches of blood on the black back- 
ground of pine forest, we heard a “ Katy- 
did! "—a sound to Jonathan utterly un- 
known, and to me for years and years 
unheard—a sound that brought back to 
me, or carried me back to them, the lus- 
cious pears and peaches of our “ Fairfield- 
woods” orchard,—the sweet faces of 
many a pretty boy and girl with whom I 

“ paidlet in the burn 
An’ pu’d the gowans fine,” 
the dear home circle of the parsonage, 
from which Eliza and David, my dar- 
ling oldest sister and youngest brother, 
had not then vanished forever away. I 
was transported with a holy rapture of 
delight, and exclaimed, “ Gracious Provi- 
dence!” Jonathan ejaculated “ What's 
that?” and “ Whoa!” and we came to 
a dead halt. Both Jonathan and the 
horse were astonished; not so much by 
the unknown hail of “ Katydid,” as by 
the eagerness and impetuosity of my ex- 
clamations and movements, Alternately I 
shouted, laughed, and listened. Jonathan 
now questioned, and then’ kept silence. 
Old “ Whiteface ” pricked up his ears and 
seemed to listen. Was it a Katydid, or 
the ghost of one, that uttered that one 
positive, peremptory yet rather pensive, 
affirmation, and then “forever held its 
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peace?” It was the “ single-speech Ham- 
ilton” of the Platyphyllistines, We wait- 
ed in vain; listened in vain ; and equally 
in vain, as I ought to have known, and 
did know, only in my excitement I acted 
foolishly, as excited people oft will act, I 
jumped out of the wagon, and made dil- 
igent search for that “ Vow et preterea 
nihil” Katydid, among the branches of the 
oaks. The oracle had spoken and as per- 
sistently refused to say more, as ever 
Jupiter kept silence among the oaks of 
Dodona, or answered, like our present 
tormentor, only in the rustle and whis- 
per of their leaves, Reluctantly, and 
lingeringly at last I turned away, and 
pursued my homeward journey vexed, 
disappointed, and with my mind full of 
boyish reminiscencies, and fantasies. 
What would I not have given for just 
one more sound of that fancy-inspiring 
voice | 

Then years and years rolled by, “ eheu, 
Jugaces!” Manhood and family, with 
many cares and duties enveloped me, and 
separated me more and more widely from 
the past. The song of the Katydids died 
utterly out of mind, Indeed I had al- 
most forgotten the existence of such 
sweet sylvan choristers. But the recol- 
lection only slumbered, and now, in the 
fullness of time, it was to be revived, re- 
freshed, and converted into a living, craw- 
ling, hopping, screaming reality. 

It was in October, 18—, before the 
war, that we received at Wildwood a 
visit from one of our pleasant friends 
from Sachem Head, (“so called,” said a 
New York swell-visitor to that classic 
spot, “from a celebrated Indian, named 
Sachem!”) Julia came from the very 
metropolis of Katydidedom. But no 
allusion was made to those “most con- 
spicuous of grasshoppers,” until by 
chance, I found in the evening paper, and 
read aloud, a most amusing article de- 
scribing the nocturnal sufferings of a ner- 
vous traveler in “the land” of Katydids 
and “steady habits.” According to his own 
account, he spent an entire night of hor- 
ror in a chamber, before whose open win- 
dows were planted several trees, loaded, 
as it seemed to him, with countless 
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Platyphylli, of the most stentorian pow- 
ers; and whose horrid din was contin- 
ued all night long, in defiance of a per- 
sistent discharge from his windows, of 
brushes, boots and bottles, shovel, tongs, 
coal-scuttle, and divers and sundry arti- 
cles of pottery, too numerous to mention, 
—the fragments of which appeared on 
the ground beneath those trees, in the 
morning, like the relics of war on the 
field of battle. 

The story was infinitely amusing, and 
we all enjoyed and laughed at it, espe- 
cially Miss Julia, who repeatedly ex- 
claimed, “ Excellent! capital! true to the 
life!” and other short sentences of com- 
mendation. Is it strange that I felt an- 
noyed? Well, I confess that I experi- 
enced and betrayed that weakness. I 
thought the writer unjust and abusive. 
His narrative seemed to me a calumny, 
and I emphatically denounced it as a 
libel upon an innocent and deserving 
class of insect minstrels who had contri- 
buted largely to the joys of my child- 
hood, of whom I felt reluctant to hear 
any ill, and for whose music I cherished a 
grateful recollection! I spoke sincerely, 
if extravagantly, and concluded my little 
oration by attempting to hum :— 

“Ofv in the atilly night, 

E’er slumber’s chain hath bound me, 
Fond mem'ry,” etc, 

My song was cut short by a unanimous 
laugh,—Julia laughing at my speech, and 
my wife and children at my singing, 
which, indeed, was “all a hum,” and just 
about as musical as Platyphyllistic “songs 
in the night.” 

Then ensued a descriptive sketch by 
Julia, in which she narrated from her own 
observation the habits, and from her own 
experience the effects, of what she de- 
nounced as the greatest insect nuisances 
of Connecticut. Still I was dissatisfied 
as well as unsatisfied, and expressed a 
doubt whether the people of Sachem 
Head were furnished with the genuine 
Katydid, the real, bond fide Platyphyllum 
concavum of my old evening haunts in 
“Fairfield Woods.” At last I challenged 
her to prove her case on her return home, 
by collecting and sending to me a few 
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living specimens, with which I promised 
either to be convinced myself, or to con- 
vert all the dwellers in Wildwood to my 
opinion. She accepted the challenge, and 
in a short time returned to Connecticut. 

Some weeks passed by, and I had 
ceased to remember my contract, when 
one day the expressman entered my 
office with a long paper box of what he 
called “ concave platefillers, or something,” 
for which he expected a fee of forty cents. 
On looking at the address written upon 
the box, “this side up, keep dry, Platy- 
phylli concavi,” I recognized Julia’s writ- 
ing, and knew that. the Katydids had 
come. As soon as I had paid and dis- 
charged the express, I lifted the cover 
of the box to peep in, and before I could 
shut it down upon the long-bodied, green- 
winged, long-legged strugglers inside, 
three or four of them had escaped, and 
were flying about “ permiskerous.” It 
cost me a most uncommon performance 
in gymnastics to recapture and recage all 
these vagabonds, and by that time I was 
prepared to appreciate the contents of 
the note which came with the box, and 
which described the multifarious adven- 
tures of the three boys who had devoted 
day and night to the Katydid campaign, 
until, after incredible toil extending over 
a fortnight, Julia was furnished with two 
dozen of “genuine Katydids—most of 
them males, and therefore warranted to 
be noisy, if not musical.” I recognized 
the science, and felt the allusion to my 
“hum.” It is only the male Katydid 
that makes the music; “the poor fe- 
males;” as pitiful Prof. Jaeger touchingly 
informs us, are destitute of the apparatus 
by which are produced the katydidydish 
utterances, 

I determined to get to my house just 
after sundown, and without notice to any 
person, let loose my choristers,who had not 
yet produced a sound, upon the many trees 
which were scattered over the lawn. My 
railroad eight miles seemed unusually slow 
and long, but at last I got home, entered 
my gate unobserved, walked about from 
tree to tree distributing the serenaders, 
and then went in to tea. It was a pleas- 
ant meeting; it was a pleasant evening: 
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and I was full of pleasant expectations. 
I.drank my first cup of tea slowly, every 
instant expecting to hear the evening 
chorus begin. But through the open 
windows came no unusual sound. “Gra- 
cious me,” thought I—“ me miserabile,” 
inwardly groaned I. “What if she” 
(Julia) “ has mistaken their sex, and they 
prove to be all females, and remain, so 
unlike all other feminines, perpetually 
mute!” I sighed, and took my second 
cup. I suppose that up to this time the 
Katydids who, on their arrival, must have 
been almost famished, had been eating 
their supper with the same satisfaction 
that I received from mine. For, just as 
I raised the second cup, a dozen shrill 
and rasping voices, from a dozen different 
directions, struck up the clamorous cry 
“ Katy-did! Katy-did! Katy-did!” 
From right and left—from front and 
rear, like the roar of cannon at Balaclava, 
came the harsh discord: 

“ Kady-did to right of them,” etc., etc. 

“Gracious Providence,” cried my as- 
tonished wife. “Good gracious,” ex- 
claimed the four older children. ‘“ Dood 
dacious,” called out the youngest boy; 
and the whole family rushed to the front 
piazza. Slowly, and with some misgiv- 
ings, I followed them. To my horror, to 
our common amazement, every tree 
seemed alive with harsh discord. “Katy- 
did” was raspingly screamed from all 
quarters of the wide-spread lawn—from 
the loftiest tree-tops—from the lowest 
shrubs, in every conceivable style of dis- 
sonance. In that awful dis-conceit there 
came back to me a perfect recollection of 
my childish dislike and hatred of these 
same demons of darkness. My illusions, 
the slow growth of silent years, all fled, 
and vanished away forever; and there I 
stood the victim of my hallucination. 
My family saw how I suffered, and tried 
to laugh away my horrors and their own, 
But the effort was brief and unsuccessful. 
It ended in a general feeling that our lawn 
was now a hateful spot, possessed by a 
legion of insect imps. “What shall we do?” 
was my poor wife’s tremulous inquiry. 
“ What will the neighbors say,” mourn- 
‘fully asked my oldest daughter June. 
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“Luckily,” said I, “we have no near 
neighbors. I hope these accursed vermin 
won’t spread through the town.” 

Unfortunately, remote as we were from 
the village, our street was a favorite 
evening promenade. In a few minutes 
half a dozen people had stopped, and 
were leaning over my front fence, listen- 
ing to our Babel. They saw us from the 
road, and I heard one of them hailing me 
with, “TI say, Squire, what new kind of 
night-hawk have ye got over there ?” 

I rushed indoors. But there was no 
getting away from the all-penetrating, 
pervasive cries of “ Katy-did!” “ Katy- 
de-did!” “Ka-did!” “Katy-did!” We 
shut the doors and windows, but could not 
shut out the everlasting impudent affir- 
mation, nor the curiosity of our neigh- 
bors, We had about twenty calls from 
as many wondering people that evening. 
We laid awake all night. Next morning, 
at breakfast, we met with melancholy 
and fatigued faces. It is a merciful dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence that 
these nocturnal monsters are silent by 
day. 

The great question at the breakfast- 
table was, “ What shall be done to abate 
this nuisance?” Katydids were voted 
an entire and monstrous mistake, I of- 
fered to my children, and authorized 
them to proclaim the offer at school—ten 
cents a head for every Katydid, male or 
female. Then followed a vigorous battue, 
and within twenty-four hours, fifteen of 
the vermin fell victims to juvenile cupid- 
ity and enterprise. In the course of a 
week, enlarging the bounty, my purse 
suffered:to the extent of three dollars 
capitation and decapitation tax. But for 
more than a fortnight our nights were 
made hideous, and the insect war was 
carried on, bloodily on one side, vocifer- 
ously on the other. The mischief gradu- 
ally diminished in volume and numbers, 
but widened in extent. How anxious 
we were for the first heavy frost, and 
bitter cold night. But would the winter 
kill those whom the persecution had 
spared? Upon that question we searched 
the books for knowledge—finding too 
often that books are silent on the precise 
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pointofinquiry. Then it was that we first 
studied Jaeger’s “ Lives of North Ameri- 
can Insects,” and learned from him that 
the “poor female” Katydids, “ though 
destitute of these musical organs,” (which 
we pronounced worse than all the hand- 
organs that went vagabondizing and 
grinding through our streets,) are yet 
“provided with a formidable looking 
ovipositor at the extremity of the abdo- 
men, with which they pierce holes in the 
ground for the purpose%of depositing 
their eggs,” and that “these eggs are 
generally laid in the Fall, and are hatched 
out in the ensuing Spring.” 

Anxiously did we wait and watch for 
“the ensuing spring,” and wonder if any 
hatching would then occur. Yet when 
the spring returned, our solicitude re- 
mained; for not till autumn could we 
surely know whether these terrible stran- 
gers were actually colonized amongst 
us. 

October came at last, gay with its 
“Joseph’s coat of many colors.” The 
sweet and drowsy calm of Indian summer 
arrived with golden haze, and dreamy at- 
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mosphere. Evening after evening we 
listened and trembled. Whippoorwill, 
and owl, tree-toad and fall cricket, moths 
and beetles with “drowsy hum,” mos- 
quitos with lively and spiteful trill,—and 
all familiar “voices of the night,” were 
heard, and sometimes felt—but not a 
Katydid lifted up his voice. Then, in- 
deed, was 

—‘“The Summer of our discontent made 
glorious Winter,”— 
by a most welcome stillness, and we 
knew that “the plague was staid.” 
Blessed be the benignity of frost and snow 
and ice. 

Never more has Platyphyllum concavum 
vexed the serene concave of ourWildwood 
sky, or disturbed our rustic tranquillity. 
My delusive dreams and those harsh dis- 
turbers of our peace have passed away 
together. Julia may still laugh at my 
experiment—and if these pages find their 
way to Redbank, she may, and will, 
doubtless, laugh over this record of her 
triumph, and of my disenchantment. But 
I am at peace, and so are my tormentors, 
Requiescant in pace, 


oee-—_—-- 


RUCKERT, THE ORIENTALIST. 


Axsout a year and a half ago this ac- 
complished master of his own language, 
this sweet singer of love, this unrivalled 
orientalist, and warm-hearted patriot, 
fell at his post, with the pen at his side, 


and the lyre in his hand. In these vari- 
ous spheres he will be known as long as 
his language is sung by the bard, or 
studied by the scholar. 

In a pleasant country villa, near the old 
town of Coburg, Riickert lived and labor- 
ed for the last thirty years of his life. 
The charms of nature in this region are 
ever new, and they incited the profound 
soul of the poet to tireless labor and vivid 
creations. Here he has found a resting 
place, and here his countrymen think it 
fitting to raise a monument to his mem- 
ory. Every cultivated German, whose 
heart has been warmed by the poet’s lays, 
will doubtless feel it a privilege to have 
a share in this tribute to his memory on 


the scene of his most fruitful labors, and 
the call has gone forth to German men of 
whatever land, to unite in love around 
the tomb of their common treasure, and 
forgetting their local differences, to erect 
the storied column to his fame. 

It will be ours to view afar off these 
testimonies of love, and to listen to the 
sweet singers of German lands; and we 
should be faithless to a common claim on 
every man of culture, did we not desire 
to become better acquainted with one 
who has lived so well, that even in death 
he continues to live-in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

Riickert’s labors ran in two main cur- 
rents; to the mass of the German people 
he was only known as a poet and patriot, 
A lofty dam seemed to separate this 
stream from the other, which was that of 
oriental literature. This is a favorite 
theme with but few, and very few there 
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are who can appreciate its worth; for 
this reason the faithful scholar and labor- 
ious student was only justly valued in this 
field by kindred spirits scattered here 
and there. And it would seem that not 
until his body was committed to the 
tomb, was the real worth of his strictly 
literary labors understood. Buthe knew 
how to cultivate and enjoy the fruits of 
both fields; and he did so without tak- 
ing offence at what many men would 
have considered open neglect of his 
strongest claim to their respect. Riickert 
followed the bent of his own genius, and 
it led him into paths more safe and pleas- 
ant than are generally accorded to the 
few favored ones of fate. 

He wrote many scattered scientific 
treatises of great value, that would fill 
volumes if collected together. Some of 
these are nearly large enough to make 
volumes of themselves, but all assume the 
modest and convenient form of treatises. 
One of these is a comprehensive investi- 
gation of the structure of the Semitic 
languages, another a Persian grammar; 
then we. have a treatise on Arabic 
and Persian metre, and a series of criti- 
cal extracts from all branches of ori- 
ental literature; and finally commenta- 
ries on the Prophets and the Psalms. 

These labors secured for him the repu- 
tation of a distinguished orientalist, both 
from the world at large, and his col- 
leagues in the same field of investigation. 
Few however had any idea of the ex- 
tent of his industry, or imagined that he 
looked beyond even these; but his aim 
was a higher and more distant one, which 
he followed restlessly till the end of his ac- 
tive life. His studies were devoted to 
the structure of language in the most 
comprehensive sense of the term, which 
he looked upon as a necessary basis for 
his poetry. This universality of effort 
in the development of the science of 
language, led him to the study of the ori- 
ental tongues, especially to that of the 
Sanscrit. 

In the first fruits of his toil that he 
presented to the world, he developed his 
entire programme of learned investiga- 
tion in a manner remarkably clear and 
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concise ; and all his later efforts as poet 
and scholar seemed to lie clearly mapped 
out before him. This was a treatise on 
the idea of philology, delivered at the 
celebrated University of Jena, in 1811, 
on the occasion of assuming his duties as 
professor in that time-honored seat of 
learning. He was then an almost name- 
less youth of 23, with hardly a personal 
acquaintance in the Institution; but he 
made a deep impression by the strength 
of his entire being, which was of a nature 
so transparent as to be visible to the 
dullest observer. 

The masterly handling of this subject 
in the Latin tongue—according to the re- 
quirement on such occasions in the Ger- 
man Universities—excited the envy of 
some of the older professors, who were 
ambitious of the honor of being the only 
perfect Latinists in the guild, and their 
criticisms were therefore unusually se- 
vere. This brought out the student 
world in favor of Rickert as a young 
man anda scholar, and made him popu- 
lar and prominent with those whom he 
came to teach. The future creator of the 
German sonnet taught a philology very 
different from that which had hitherto 
been heard in the lecture-rooms of Jena. 
He spread it out in a perspective so 
magnificent that many heads became 
giddy in its contemplation, and declared 
its author a visionary enthusiast. It was 
incomparably bold in one so young, who 
called himself a philologist, and wished to 
teach his art, to declare bluntly and with- 
out hesitation, that the Greck language 
and poetry was only a step in the devel- 
opment of the human mind, and not the 
absolute perfection of language and poe- 
try. These bold assertions were at first 
received with contemptuous smiles, be- 
ing considered unworthy of the scorn 
afterward heaped upon them. But this 
champion for more light and a broader 
field, by no means neglected Attic culture. 
Greek poesy and the Grecian tongue 
were the intuition of his early youth, 
and they ever remained the favorite food 
on his literary table. His studies of Pin- 
dar and Euripides reveal a mine of wealth 
extracted from Greek ode and tragedy. 
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The Latin language was necessarily 
familiar to him as a philologist by profes- 
sion, and he had begun his public activity 
by distinction in that field. His inaugu- 
ral address was a specimen of more ap- 
propriately classical Latin than had been 
heard for many years in Jena. Most of 
the Latin lectures in German universi- 
ties are virtually in a dead language, or 
at least in one that is musty by age. 
The great effort of the German profes- 
sors is to imitate the Latin of the an- 
cients, regardless of the character and 
wants of the present. The result is a 
dry, overstrained style, monotonous and 
dull, that many of the students listen to 
more from necessity than choice, and 
make a butt for the wit and humor of 
youth. Riickert succeeded in galvaniz- 
ing his medium into life, and his maid- 
en effort was skilfully and neatly clothed 
in classic form without a blind adherence 
to certain fixed models of expression. 
This was an innovation that the conser- 
vative professors of Jena could not brook, 
and they attacked the manner even more 
than the matter of his discourse, 

His interest in the Latin language in- 
creased as he extended the circle of his 
linguistic studies, and entered more into 
the details of philological research, but 
he never gave it that exclusive attention 
that he accorded to some others that 
seemed to him neglected by the mass of 
students. The artistic side of both Latin 
and Greek literature ever had strong at- 
tractions for him. Grecian and Roman 
lyrics charmed him till the end of his life, 
for in his very last years he was occupied 
with a metrical imitation of some of 
the odes of Horace—a labor which he 
seemed to take up as a recreation from 
severer studies, 

We need scarcely say that Riickert’s 
active mind was also directed to the 
depths of his own German tongue. His 
artistic and scientific genius impelled 
him to asearching study of the history 
and poetic forms of this beautiful and rich 
language, and he was also attracted to 
this labor by the fact that many of his 
personal friends like the Brothers Grimm 
were gaining imperishable fame in this 
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field. What these indefatigable investi- 
gators brought forth from the mold and 
dust of antiquated libraries, he received 
with active sympathy ; and possessing 
himself of these rich materials for pro- 
gress in this direction, he used them as 
instruments in his own investigations ; 
but ever free from the fetters of the 
schovis, he used them with a view of 
gaining new light in the sphere of com- 
parative philology. He examined with 
great care the extensive remnants of me- 
dizeval German lyrics with a view to re- 
store their text to the original purity. 
Some of these served him as a model 
for imitation in the new High German 
dialect, and now find a place in the col- 
lection of his poems. 

But Rickert was above all an Orien- 
talist, He seemed to have been enticed 
into this field while seeking for bottom 
as it were in his classic investigations. 
His penetrating eye was unwilling to 
stop where so many had found a resting- 
place before him, and as he advanced in 
his researches the oriental family of 
tongues loomed up to his vision. The 
principal members of this group, and 
those that we generally mean under this 
title, are the Arabic, Persian, and San- 
scrit, The latter he soon found would 
give him the key to all his linguistic re- 
search. 

But he needed sympathy, and for this 
he turned to the celebrated Hammer of 
Vienna—the most distinguished Orien- 
talist of the famous Austrian Oriental 
Academy. His personal intercourse with 
Hammer first led him to real study, and 
he ever after preserved a grateful remem- 
brance for his teacher. They maintained 
a friendly intercourse for years, which 
was interrupted however in later life by 
the jealousy of Hammer, who was not 
without his foibles—the pupil had sur- 
passed his master. 

At that time there was not in Ger- 
many a journal devoted to oriental stu- 
dies, and Rickert contributed articles of 
great worth, under the modest name of 
reviews, to the literary organ of Vienna. 
Some of these contributions were exten- 
sive enough for book form, and every 
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way worthy of it. But custom seemed 
to demand that such labors should take 
the garb of literary articles to reviews— 
in any other shape they would have re- 
ceived but-little attention. 

Hammer's aid to Riickert consisted of 
some general guidance to the study of 
the oriental idioms, which he himself un- 
derstood—Arabic, Persian, and Turkish—- 
together with friendly advice, and assist- 
ance in books and other learned append- 
ages. But from the very beginning 
Rickert found it necessary to rely on his 
own strength; this he resolved to do, 
and after extensive travel he settled in 
Coburg in the year 1820, and in a few 
years was counted among the first mas- 
ters of oriental lore. To acquire this 
high fame it was undoubtedly necessary 
to possess an incomparable talent for lin- 
guistic study ; but an indomitable power 
of will was quite as needful, This 
will kept his mental powers in a state of 
constant tension, and his spirit seemed 
ever soaring in an eagle flight. He ab- 
sorbed the coarsest and rudest material, 
and thoroughly digesting it, reproduced 
it as his own, and those who perceived 
only the results regarded them as incom- 
prehensible. But although an undoubt- 
ed genius, he possessed himself of mate- 
rials by the hardest labor, and refined 
them by the greatest concentration. 
With perfect justice, therefore, Rickert 
may be considered one of the most in- 
dustrious laborers that has ever toiled 
in the field of science; and this not in 
the sense of sitting for so many hours per 
day at his table, but in so long and con- 
tinuously keeping the powers of his mind 
strung to their highest tension, And 
with all this, he seemed to be no learned 
bookworm that would shun the light, or 
grumble if disturbed in his labors; he 
had a kindly word for all who approach- 
ed him, and was destitute of external 
learned pomp. 

But with all this duly considered we 
still wonder where he found the time for 
his boundless learning ; and to appreciate 
this in all its extent, we must remember 
that aid in his peculiar line was quite in- 
accessible and very dear, and he was 
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obliged to copy many of his authorities 
with his own hand. Some of these 
remarkable labors still remain; one is a 
complete and accurate copy of a Sanscrit 
lexicon, in two enormous folio volumes, 
revised and enlarged by his own obser- 
vations. Piles of volumes of Arabic and 
Persian text carefully copied have been 
nearly destroyed, because a later period 
produced correct reprints, rendering these 
copies, made expressly for his own use, no 
longer necessary. He also copied many 
of the most valuable oriental manuscripts 
of the extensive government libraries to 
which he had access, and never.seemed 
to tire of the minutest comparison of 
texts, 

No man was ever more frank and un- 
selfish in relation to his own labors. If 
a friend needed aid, he was ever ready 
to help him, to the exclusion of his own 
wants. And still more touching is the 
impression made by examining the mute 
testimonies of his own diligence. If in 
later years, by chance or the need of ref- 
erence, the labors of his earlier life would 
fall into his hands, be would exercise an 
unsparing criticism toward them, and 
such as he would never apply to the works 
of a stranger. Rolls of learned manu- 
scripts are found inclosed in covers mark- 
ed, “ useless, antiquated, to be preserved 
simply as a souvenir ;” or, the following 
words :—“ made superfluous by tie labors 
of X.”—will annihilate the fruits of long 
aad tireless activity. 

On the other hand, the labors of his 
early life, that he in after years felt wor- 
thy of him, received their due reward. 
On his seventieth birth-day he read an 
old copy of some Sanscrit text, the work 
of his own hands in earlier days, and ap- 
pended to it a very favorable criticism. 
As he saw that his earthly activity must 
soon cease, he now began to put his 
household in order, and added many re- 
marks to his works, that those into 
whose hands they would fall might re- 
ceive his own appreciation of them and 
profitably use them in the interest of 
science. He desired to work not so 
much for himself as for those who should 
follow him in the same field, and, there- 
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fore, confined himself mainly to that 
kind of labor in which he alone could 
succeed. What could as well be left to 
others, he committed to their care, and 
dispensed with the comparatively physi- 
cal labor of publication, feeling sure that 
the future would find means to possess 
these treasures, 

The last eighteen years of his life—he 
reached the ripe age of four-score— 
formed a period of unusual activity, both 
in his professional field and in that of his 
private studies, As professor of oriental 
languages, it was his duty to teach the 
Hebrew, but he seemed to have no spe- 
cial liking for it, and transferred it as 
often as he could to an adjunct. At 
times, however, the course of his studies 
would lead him back to it, and he would 
then expend his full strength on this sub- 
ject, as in his well-known translation of 
the Prophets, though it is not complete. 
He has given us all the minor prophets, 
but of the greater, only the last twenty 
chapters of Isaiah, 

In addition to these, he has translated 
about half of the Psalms, and chosen 
them according to their poetic merit; 
these he in later years carefully reviewed 
and polished, so that in their metrical 
worth they are far superior to any older 
or newer transiations. These are all 
accompanied by a thorough but incom- 
plete commentary, which it was the de- 
sire of his life to finish, 

It was quite a peculiarity of Riickert’s 
mind, that in this same period he was 
engaged in the translation of the poetic 
parts of the Koran; he chose these in the 
desire to avoid much that he considered 
crude, This translation was also accom- 
panied by a critical commentary, serving 
as a thorough recension of the text. 

While engaged with the Hebrew and 
Arabic, the other Semitic tongues were 
not neglected, notwithstanding the far 
greater claims of the Arabic in a lin- 
guistic and literary point of view. 
Then we have extensive labors in the 
Ethiopian, but in the linguistic field 
only, as it is destitute of original litera- 
ture. Then the Coptic engaged his at- 
tention, as a remarkable link between 
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the Semitic and Indo-Germanic; and 
here also he found a great want of aids 
and guides with which to pursue his 
investigations, and equal poverty of 
original matter, these two literatures 
being composed mainly of translations 
from a very restricted field. 

Of the Syriac and Chaldaic he was not 
only complete master, but here as every- 
where his labors extended beyond what 
had been previously done. These labors 
formed a most extensive scheme for a 
comparative grammar of the Semitic 
tongues, the object of which was to in- 
vestigate into its very depths the nature 
of Semitic construction, and form a 
ground-type of all Semitic idioms. He 
seemed to acquire an interest in insti- 
tuting this comparison at the period 
when he began to investigate the Per- 
sian and the Sanscrit. And the im- 
mense difficulties by which this investi- 
gation is surrounded, seemed to cause 
him no anxiety, nor did he listen to the 
cry of heresy that would come from his 
compeers as he transcended the usual 
boundaries of the science. He was al- 
ways careful not to enter the field of the 
visionary, but when we remember that 
he approached his subject with an amount 
of linguistic knowledge possessed by no 
other, and that he was endowed with a 
sort of intuition in the matter of lan- 
guage, we cannot wonder that he at 
times entered an arena that weaker 
minds, not comprehending, were careful 
to avoid. Why should genius not be al- 
lowed to make its own paths? Rickert 
met with hostility because he did not 
give to the world the fruits of his in- 
creasing zeal in his continued labors in 
comparative philology, but simply de- 
clared abstract results. This was not 
the fear of criticism or adverse judgment 
—the brevity of human life left him no 
time to multiply his labors; it was his 
to create, he awarded to posterity the 
task of appropriating. 

The efforts of his later years were most- 
ly devoted to the Sanscrit and the Per- 
sian, and the latter was so much the more 
a favorite with him on account of being a 
connecting link with the Arabic, whose 
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artistic form, literature, and even vocab- 
ulary, exert such an influence on the Per- 
sian, that it can scarcely be understood 
without them. 

Rickert’s studies in the Sanscrit brought 
to light a greater amount of material than 
all the Semitic tongues together, and that 
‘was in exact accordance with the sur- 
mises of his youth, He did not pretend 
to have found in the Sanscrit a final cause, 
but rather a sort of key for the creation 
and structure of a host of tongues. Com- 
parative philology was to him a science 
inconceivable without a critical knowl- 
edge of the Sanscrit, and he therefore 
laid with this his main foundation, but 
his linguistic perspective embraces by far 
too great a range to permit his eye to 
stop at the line of the Indo-Germanic 
languages. 

It may be of interest to know the sys- 
tem adopted by Rickert in mastering a 
new language—a task that he commenced 
some fifty times in the course of his 
learned labors, His instinct impelled 


him to devote his entire time for a period 


of from six to eight weeks to his new 
work. During this period he lived for it 
and in it éxclusively. It was then abso- 
lutely impossible for him to read other 
languages, and quite as impossible for him 
to learn more than one unknown lan- 
guage at a time. His mind seemed to 
bury itself so completely in this new ob- 
ject, that there was no room for anything 
else of a similar kind. Other scientific 
subjects, from widely different spheres, 
seemed to cause him no embarrassment ; 
but on the contrary, served as a relaxa- 
tion from such exhaustive tension. 
Riickert was a poet of exceeding 
warmth and beauty, and thus poetic in- 
terest combined with the linguistic to 
lead him to Sanscrit studies, for here, if 
anywhere, both of these would find their 
fullest satisfaction. And his universal 
knowledge of language, his delving in- 
to the literature of the world in all its 
breadth and depth, preserved him from 
an overestimation of any special mine of 
treasure; an error almost inseparable 
from men of a narrower field of vision. 
How could he to whom all languages 
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were open, be influenced by narrow pre- 
judices in favor of any one? But the 
remarkable perfection in the form of the 
Sanscrit, and its rare fullness of fancy and 
poetic conception, ever filled him with 
increased admiration. 

His enemies at times accused him of 
want of patriotism, because he was ever 
dealing with foreign tongues, as they 
said, to the exclusion of his own. But 
this was a charge of those who knew him 
not. He has enriched his native litera- 
ture with some of the sweetest songs ever 
sung to its accents, and all the great prac- 
tical and political interests of the German 
people lay very near his heart, as those 
know well who knew him best. No 
man has so enriched his nation with lin- 
guistic treasures from other lands as he; 
and he has succeeded not solely in cloth- 
ing these with a native garb, but has 
given them the deep German spirit. In- 
deed he has not so much transferred the 
antique to his poems, as he has endued 
them with the soul of the antique. He 
deived with tireless diligence into the 
most secret recesses of the German lan- 
guage, and thought nothing too trivial to 
engage the keenest glances of his vision, 
but this was a labor of love to his mother 
tongue, as a relaxation for his sterner 
duties in the oriental field. His very last 
days on earth were occupied with un- 
diminished mental vigor, in making notes 
of his own language, and when he had 
lost the power of writing, he dictated— 
contrary to his custom—some observa- 
tions in relation to words of his own 
tongue. 

Riickert’s friends are at present spe- 
cially occupied in bringing this phase of 
his labors before the German people; 
they desire that the nation shall love and 
honor him, not simply because he was 4 
master mind of which any nation may 
well be proud, but because he loved and 
honored it, and added an undying wreath 
to the chaplet of its fame. 

We might go much further and follow 
Rtckert in his investigations into the 
languages of Southern India: here he 
discovered a new world, and found keys 
to many of the enigmas in comparative 
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philology ; but we must break offabruptly present generation, and go down with 
somewhere, for the labors of this rare sweet odor to posterity. 
man seem endless, Indeed, there arefew Asa poet he was most distinguished 
living men who can rightly appreciate for oriental lyrics,* as within this sphere 
Rickert, for the reason that few can he found ample space for the play of his 
fathom his labors. The savant would fancy and the application of his marvel- 
view him on one side, while the poet ous treasures of oriental lore. He be- 
would regard him on the other, and the longed to the romantic, oriental school of 
combined appreciation of both would be German muses, and possessed a rare 
incomplete for want of harmony between power of assimilating foreign poetry to 
the parts. his own mind. Indeed, whatever passed 
We have chosen to look at Riickert through the brain of Riickert seemed to 
merely as the Orientalist, because in this acquire new life, and come forth with 
field he has gathered into the literary gar- new and hitherto undeveloped beauties, 


ner sheaves of untold magnitude, and “ZW have recently given a tranaiotien of 


here his name will become fragrant to the two of hig lyrics in Hours at Home.—Ep. 
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“LORD, SAVE, OR I PERISH.” 


Tue storm is loud, and wild the night; 
‘O’erwhelmed with horror and affright, 
While fierce winds tear my fragile bark, 
I ery out through the lonesome dark, 

“ Save, Lord, or I perish!” 


A sailor on an unknown sea, 

No human skill can pilot me; 

Unless Thou art my guiding star, 

How can I reach the shore afar? 
“Save, Lord, or I perish!” 


Thou, who didst trembling Peter save, 
What time he dared the treacherous wave ; 
Thou who didst bid the dead arise, 
Thou who didst open sealéd eyes, 

“Save me, or I perish!” 


When in the wilderness I stray 

To fierce temptation’s power a prey, 

Or on the mountain-top alone, 

With pallid lips make bitter moan, 
“Save, Lord, or I perish!” 


When worn by sorrow, pain and loss, 
I sink beneath some heavy cross, 
And faltering in my dumb despair 
Find help nor succor otherwhere, 
“Save, THou, orI perish!” 


When dragons that I cannot slay, 

Confront me hourly in the way ; 

When cares and doubts and fears oppress, 

And Reason mocks at my distress, 
“Save, Lord, or I perish!” 
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And when I reach the river’s brim, 

That threads the valley dark and dim, 

To thee, O Christ, I'll lift mine eye, 

And till my breath shall fail me, cry, 
“ Lord, save, or I perish!” 


——— oe 


DR. WATTS’ HYMNS. 


Mopern hymnology dates from Isaac 
Watts. “Dr. Watts,” says Montgomery, 
himself a hymn writer,“ may almost be 
called the inventor of hymns in our lan- 
guage.” There were English hymn writers, 
however, before Dr. Watts, whose hymns 
have come down to us, and still find a 
place in our hymn books, The names of 
George Herbert, Milton, Baxter, Sandys, 
Ken, Mason, Wither, Dryden and others, 
will suggest themselves to those who are 
at all familiar with the subject. But 
these great names are associated with 
comparatively few hymns. They are 
the names of poets rather than of hymn 
writers. And the hymns they produced 
were not designed for use in church ser- 
vice. Only the Psalms of David were 
then allowed to be sung in public wor- 
ship. There was no such thing asa Peo- 
ple’s Hymn Book. The use of an origi- 
nal hymn in the service of the church 
would have been regarded as scandalous 
in the extreme. 

With the issue of Watts’ Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs, however, there com- 
menced a new era in Christian hymnol- 
ogy. Other hymn writers followed, and 
now their name is Legion. We have 
ourselves a catalogue of more than five 
hundred whose compositions are found 
in our hymn books, and the list is by no 
meanscomplete, The distinction between 
Psalms and Hymns is now obsolete. A 
true Psalm is a Hymn of praise to God, 
and modern versifications of the Psalms 
are no more inspired than hymns, so 
called. We have now not one hymn 
book for the people, but many. And still 
they come. The last we have seen is 
“The Book of Praise” from Hartford, 
Conn. 

The difficulty of selecting that which 
on the whole is the best suited to “ the 


service of song in the house of the Lord” 
has become exceedingly difficult, but all 
now in use are far superior to any that 
had appeared at the time of which we 
are speaking. Let us glance at the early 
history of the man, (for it was in this 
period of Dr. Watts’ life most of his 
hymns were composed,) through whose 
instrumentality, chiefly this change was 
wrought. 

Isaac Watts, D.D., was born at South- 
ampton, England, July 17, 1674. He was 
the eldest of nine children, and received 
his father’s name, Isaac. The elder Watts 


- was a man of some celebrity in his day. 


He taught a flourishing boarding-school, 
which was in such repute, that pupils 
were sent to him from America and 
the West Indies. He was a decided 
non-conformist and deacon of the church 
in Southampton to which he belonged. 
Twice he was imprisoned for non-con- 
formity, and once he was obliged to leave 
his family and live privately in London for 
two years. This was inthe young Isaac’s 
infancy. And the tradition is, that in the 
father’s confinement, the sorrowing moth- 
er would seat herself on a stone near the 
prison door, with the child of promise in 
her arms. The future champion of gos- 
pel liberty, therefore, may be said to have 
imbibed his hatred of ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny and oppression with his mother’s 
milk. The father was a poet as well 
as the son. He wrote hymns even in 
extreme old age that were respectable. 
The two on “ The Soul’s Desire of Re- 
move,” written at the advanced age of 
85, are among the best hymns on Old Age 
in our language. 

The young Watts was a precocious child, 
He learned to read almost as soon as he 
could speak, and the gift of a book was 
always the most acceptable present that 
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could be made tohim, If any money was 
given him his cry was “a book, a book, 
buy a book.” His classical studies he com- 
menced with his father when only four 
years of age. Afterward he was sent to 
the grammar school in Southampton, then 
taught by Rev. John Pinhorn, to whom 
the poet acknowledges his obligations, in 
a Latin Pindaric ode written in his twen- 
tieth year. 

Watts’ poetical talent showed itself 
very early. With Pope “he lisped in 
numbers for the numbers came.” His 
mother was accustomed to offer the 
pupils of the family school a farthing, 
for couplets of verse. Watts, a mere 
boy, entered the lists, and produced the 
following :— 

“T write not for a farthing, but to try, 

How I your farthing writers can outvie.” 
About the same time a copy of some 
verses which he had written having fallen 
into the mother’s hands, she expressed a 
doubt whether he could have written 
them. Toconvince her that he could and 
did write them, he penned an acrostic 
upon his own name, which, though 
more devout than rhythmical, yet shows 
some facility already acquired in the art 
of versification. 

Young Watts’ religious character de- 
veloped itself as early as his intellectual 
qualities. One of his biographers, 
Milner, speaks of him as “in a measure 
sanctified from his birth,” and says, 
“from the first dawn of reason he devoted 
himself to the service of God.” This 
might seem to imply that there was 
never a time in his religious experience 
when he was conscious of any marked 
change in his feelings and character. But 
such is not the fact, as is evident from 
two brief entries in his journal. “Fell 
under considerable convictign of sin, 1688, 
And was taught to trust Christ, I hope, 
1689,” He was then fifteen years of age. 
It was not, however, until four years later, 
December, 1693, when he was a member 
of a Dissenting academy in London, that 
he made a public profession of religion, at 
which time he united with the church of 
which his tutor, Rev. Thomas Rowe, was 
pastor. 

Vou, VIL—33 
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So devout and promising a youth could 
not but attract attention. Friends were 
raised up for him, and among them, Dr. 
John Speed, a physician of Southampton, 
who, with others, offered to defray the 
expenses of his education in an English 
university. But the young man had not 
forgotten what his father suffered at the 
hands of the Establishment, and respect- 
fully declined the proposal. “He was 
determined to take his lot with the Dis- 
senters.” This led to his removal to 
London, and his connection with the 
academy of Mr. Rowe. There he re- 
mained four years, completing the pre- 
scribed course of study, with honor to 
himself and satisfaction to his numerous 
friends, ‘Such he was,” says Dr, John- 
son, “as every Christian church would 
rejoice to have adopted.” 

He was now prepared to preach, 
though he was not yet twenty years of 
age. Two years and more elapsed before 
he ventured to appear in the pulpit. 
Three years were spent in his father’s 
house in Southampton, “ in reading, med- 
itation, and prayer.” But though spent 
in retirement, these two and a half years 
of Dr. Watts’ life were most important in 
their influence upon the future history of 
the church, and the world; for it was 
during this period of quiet seclusion, 
when, relieved of all temporal care and 
anxiety, he had abundant leisure to muse 
upon the character and works of God, 
a great part of his hymns and other lyri- 
cal compositions were written. From 
his father's house he went, to reside as 
tutor in the family of Sir John Hartopp, 
at Stoke Newington, near London. 
There, too, he found everything needful 
to supply his wants and gratify his taste, 
a pleasant home, genial acquaintances 
and friends, with ample opportunity to 
pursue his studies and work the rich vein 
of poetry which had already been opened 
in his mind, 

Watts remained at Sir John Hartopp’s 
five years, and it was while residing in 
his family he preached his first sermon 
upon his birthday, July 17, 1698, the 
day he was 24 years of age. The same 
year he was invited to assist Dr. Isaac 
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Chauncey, in the church at St. Mark 
Lane, (afterward. removed to Bury 
street) London. Hardly had he com- 
menced to preach, however, when he was 
laid aside by sickness. Meanwhile Dr. 
Chauncey having resigned the pastoral 
office, Watts was called to succeed him, 
He was ordained March 18, 1702. Rev. 
Joseph Caryl and Dr. John Owen had 
formerly occupied the same pulpit. The 
newly ordained pastor himself soon re- 
quired an assistant, and Rev. Samuel 
Price was provided. Four years Watts 
was unable to preach or study, and all 
through his protracted lite, for he lived 
to enter upon his 75th year, he was little 
better than an invalid. And yet so dil- 
igent and persevering was he in his 
Master’s service, that his printed works 
fill six quarto volumes of more than 700 
pages each. After his settlement, the 
invalid minister found a home for a time 
with the father of Mr, Thomas Hollis, the 
munificent benefactor of Harvard College. 
In 1712 he was invited to visit Sir 
Thomas Abney, at his seat in Theobalds, 
Hertfordshire. He went, expecting to 
stay a week, but remained with Sir 
Thomas, and after his death, with Lady 
Abney and her accomplished daughter, 
36 years, or up to the time of his death, 
“Here,” as Dr. Gibbons states, “ without 
any care of his own, he had everything 
which could contribute to the enjoyment 
of life and favor the unwearied pursuit 
of his studies.” It would seem as if 
Providence graciously provided for him 
this delightful retreat, that his precious 
though precarious life might be prolonged 
until he should complete those immortal 
works on which his fame now rests. 
Watts continued pastor of the church 
‘over which he was ordained, 46 years, 
preaching when he was able. At other 
times his place was supplied by his as- 
sistant and colleague, Dr. Price, who was 
associated with him in this capacity for 
more than forty years, 

Dr. Watts never married. He was 
‘once in love with the beautiful and ac- 
complished Miss Elisabeth Singer, after- 
ward Mrs. Rowe. The poet Prior aspired 
to the hand of the same lady. Mrs. Bar- 
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bauld is supposed to allude to this circam- 

stance, in the following lines addressed to 

Mrs. Rowe :— 

“‘Thynne, Carteret, Blackmore, Orrery ap- 
proved, 

And Prior praised and noble Hertford loved, 

Seraphic Ken and tuneful Watts were thine, 

And virtue’s noblest champions filled the 
line.” 

According to Dr. Colman of Boston, 
who was a correspondent of Watts, and 
personally acquainted with the lady in 
question, the attachment was mutual, 
His statement is, “that Watts, after 
considerable’ procrastination, at length 
ventured to declare his attachment to 
Miss Singer and to solicit her hand in 
marriage. The answer was mortifying 
in theextreme. The lady replied she had 
long been expecting his addresses, but 
on the preceding day had given her con- 
sent to the solicitations of Mr. Rowe.” 
Another version of this affair is given by 
Dr. Belcher in his Historical Sketches of 
Hymns, on what authority we do not 
know, that Dr. Watts having tendered to 
Miss Singer his heart and hand, this ex- 
cellent but capricious lady replied, telling 
him, “though she loved the jewel she 
could not admire the casket that con- 
tained it.” This is not quite so probable 
a story as the other, though it may still 
be true. Certainly the most pleasant 
and intimate relations of friendship con- 
tinued to subsist between the two up to 
Mrs. Rowe’s death, A letter was found 
in her cabinet, after her decease, address- 
ed to Dr. Watts, accompanied by the 
manuscript of her “Devout Exercises,” 
which he afterward published, with a 
preface from his own pen. It is supposed 
that Watts’ disappointment in this affair 
gave tone and coloring to the 48th hymn, 
2d Book of his Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs. It is the hymn commencing, 

“ How vain are all things here below.” 
The fourth stanza with this explanation 
is peculiarly significant— 


“The fondness of a creature’s love, 
How strong it strikes the sense! 
Thither the warm affections move, 

Nor can we call them thence.” 
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Happily, however, the devout poet had 
other sources of comfort and happiness, 
and could add, 
“ Dear Saviour, let thy beauties be 
My soul’s eternal food; 
And grace command my heart away 
From all created good.” 
Mrs. Rowe herself was a hymn writer, 
and on the publication of"Watts’ Sacred 
Lyrics, addressed to him a poem over her 
signature, Philomela, of which the follow- 
ing stanzas are a part, . 
“ Seraphic heights I seem to gain, 
And sacred transports feel, 
While Watts, to thy celestial strain 
Surprised I listen still. 
“The gliding streams their course forbear, 
When I thy lays repeat, 
The bending forest lends an ear, 
The birds their notes forget. 


“With such a graceful harmony, 
Thy numbers still prolong ; 
And let remotest lands reply, 
And echo to thy song.” 
The Sabbath Hymn Book has one of 
Mrs. Rowe’s hymns—the hymn com- 
mencing, 
“To Thee, 0 God, my prayer ascends,” 


Other hymns of her's are found in some 
of our hymn books, but they are not 
common. 

Dr. Watts was small in stature and in- 
ferior in personal appearance. Like the 
great apostle, in “bodily presence” he 
was “ weak,” though his speech was far 
from being contemptible. As a preacher 
he was much sought after and admired. 
The anecdote is told of him, that being 
once in acoffee-room with some friends, 
he overheard a gentleman remark con- 
temptuously of his appearance, “ What! 
is that the great Dr. Watts?” With ad- 
mirable presence of mind and great good 
humor, he turned round and repeated 
one of his own stanzas: 

“Were I so tall to reach the pole, 

Or grasp the ocean with a span, 
i must be measured by my soul, 
The mind 's the standard of the man,” 

The death of this good man was as 
serene and peaceful as his life had been 
quiet, useful and happy. ‘I bless God,” 
he would frequently say to Lady Abney 
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and the members of her family, “I can 
lie down with comfort at night, not being 
solicitous whether I awaken in this 
world or eternity.” The following ex- 
pressions were taken down from his lips 
in his last sickness. “ I would be wait- 
ing to see what God would do with me. 
It is good to say as Mr. Baxter said, 
‘What, when and where God pleases.’ 
If God has no more service for me to do, 
through grace I am ready. It is a great 
mercy to me that I have no manner of 
fear or dread of death. I could, if God 
please, lay my head back and die without 
terror this afternoon or night. My chief 
supports are from my views of eternal 
things and the interest I have in them. 
I trust all my sins are pardoned through 
the blood of Christ, I have no fear of 
dying: it would be my greatest comfort 
to lie down and sleep and wake no 
more.” His death occurred November 
28, 1748. 

These are all the facts of Dr. Watts’ 
life it is necessary to mention in this con- 
nection, and we proceed now to speak 
more particularly of his Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs. The Arst volume issued 
by Dr. Watts was the Hore Lyrice in 
1705, which is divided into three books, 
sacred first to Devotion and Piety, 
second to Virtue, Honor and Friendship, 
and third, to the Memory of the Dead. 
The pieces comprised in this volume were 
composed chiefly in the year 1694, while 
Watts, after leaving the academy at 
London, was residing at his father’s house. 
Some of them are dated as early as 1691, 
when the poet was in his 17th year. 
The volume was received with favor by 
the religious public both in Great Britain 
and America, and a second edition was 
issued in 1709. Dr. Johnson commends 
it, and on the strength of it admits the 
author to honorable place among Eng- 
lish poets. Comparatively few hymns 
now in common use have been taken 
from this volume, though it contains 
some of the finest Watts ever produced. 
Two are very familiar, though they are 
much mutilated in our hymn books. 

“ Keep silence, all created things, 
And wait your Maker’s nod; ” 
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“Father, how wide thy glory shines! 

How high thy wonders rise!” 
The first of these consists of twelve stan- 
zas, as originally written, and the second 
of nine. In the abbreviation the conti- 
nuity of thought is broken, and some of 
the choicest stanzas omitted, as for in- 
stance, in the latter hymn— 

“ But when we view thy strange design 

To save rebellious worms, 
Where vengeance and compassion join 
In their divinest forms ;— 
“ Qur thoughts are lost in reverent awe, 
We love and we adore ; 
The first archangel never saw 
So much of God before. 
“ Here the whole deity is known, 
Nor dares a creature guess 
Which of the glories brightest shone, 
The justice or the grace.” 
The second of these stanzas is not found 
in any of our hymn books, so far as we 
know, save the Connecticut Collection. 

Fragments of another hymn from the 
Sacred Lyrics are found in some hymn 
books, commencing— 

“ Eternal Wisdom, Thee we praise.” 
This is a song to “Creating Wisdom,” 
divided into five parts and consisting of 
18 stanzas, some of those omitted being 
quite as good as any that are retained, as 
for instance the following: 

“The noisy winds stand ready there, 
Thy orders to obey; 
With sounding wings they sweep the air, 
To make thy chariot way. 
“Then like a trumpet, loud and strong, 

Thy thunder shakes our coast; 

While the red lightnings wave along 

The banners of thine host.” 

The favor with which the Lyrics were 
received encouraged Watts to prepare his 
Hymns for the press. He had before been 
urged to publish these by his brother 
Enoch, who complimented him by say- 
ing, “I have been persuaded a great while 
since, that were David to speak English, 
he would make use of your style.” This 
praise, though extravagant and fulsome 
to our ears, may be pardoned in one who 
had seen Watts’ hymns in manuscript 
and been permitted to compare them with 
anything ofthe sort then extant. Quaint- 
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ness and uncouthness would seem to have 

been cultivated by the verse writers of 

that period. There may have been, there 

doubtless was, a grain of truth in the sat- 

ire of Dr. Speed, cited by Watts’ brother: 

“So far hath schism prevailed, they hate to 
see 

Our lines and words in couplings to agree ; 

It looks too like abhorred conformity ; 

A hymn 80 soft, so smooth, so neatly drest, 

Savors of human learning and the beast.” 

John Bunyan is sneered at in the same 
connection, and it is intimated that he 
made “more ravishing music with his 
hammer and brass kettle” than in his at- 
tempts at versification, But Bunyan was 
a true poet, though his verses are ragged 
and prosaic. The Pilgrim’s Progress is 
as grand a poem, in its way, as Paradise 
Lost. 

The first edition of Watts’ hymns ap- 
peared in 1707. The collection consisted 
of 220 hymns, including the doxologies, 
which are reckoned and numbered as 
hymns. Among them is one, though 
considerably altered and improved, which 
first appeared in the Hore Lyrice. It 
is the 43d hymn of the Second Book, 
commencing : 

“ Now for a tune of lofty praise 
To great Jehovah's equal Son.” 

The first two stanzas of this hymn as 
originally written were : 

“T long for a concert of heavenly praise, 
To Jesus the God, the omnipotent Son, 
My verse should awake in harmonious lays, 
Could it tell half the wonders which 
Jesus hath done.” 
“T would sing how he left his own palace 
of light, 
And robes made of glory which dressed 
him above; 
Yet, pleased with his journey, how swift 
was his flight, 
For he rode on the pinions of infinite 
love.” 

The whole hymn may be seen in Gib- 
bons’ memoir of Watts. It is one of the 
“ curiosities of literature,” that Toplady, 
in a brief account which he wrote of Dr. 
Watts after his decease, introduced this 
piece as a new and before unpublished 
hymn. “There is a hymn,” he says, 
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“which, to the best of my knowledge, 
has never yet appeared in print, and 
which seems, from the unfinished state in 
which he left it, to have been one of the 
last products of his poetic pen, This 
little poem, whose authenticity is un- 
questionable and which, amid all its inac- 
curacies, is replete with heavenly faith 
and poetic fire, deserves to emerge from 
its long obscurity. Though capable of 
obvious correction and improvement, it 
shall be submitted to the reader verbatim, 
and without a single alteration, exactly 
as it was communicated to me.” Then 
follows the hymn precisely as it appeared 
in the first edition of the Lyrics, 

The occasion of Watts’ first attempting 
the composition of hymns, for use in 
church, is best set forth in the words of 
Rev. John Morgan, of Romsey, Hamp- 
shire, England, the original authority for 
the statement which has so often since 
been made, “The occasion of the Dr.’s 
hymns was this, as I had the account 
from his worthy fellow-laborer and col- 
league, the Rev. Mr. Price, in whose fam- 
ily I dwelt fifty years ago. The hymns 
which were sung at the Dissenting meet- 
ing-house at Southampton, were so little 
to the taste of Mr. Watts, that he could 
not forbear complaining of them to his 
father. The father bade him try what he 
could do to mend the matter. He did, 
and had such success in his first essay 
that a second hymn was earnestly de- 
sired of him, and then a third and fourth, 
etc., till in process of time there was such 
anumber of them as to make up a vol- 
ume.” The first hymn composed by Dr. 
Watts as a substitute for those then in 
use at Southampton, is said to be that 
which stands first in his book: 

“ Behold the glories of the Lamb, 
Amidst his Father’s throne,” 
Taking this for a specimen it is not to be 
wondered at that more were wanted. 

A second edition of the Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs was called for in a little 
more than twelve months, and appeared, 
according to the title-page, “corrected 
and enlarged,” in the year 1709. It con- 
tained 150 new hymns—“ one or more 
suited to every theme and subject in di- 
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vinity.” Various corrections were made 
in the old hymns, and care taken “to 
avoid the same mistakes in the new com- 
posures.” “And, whereas,” says the 
author in his advertisement, “‘ many of the 
former were too particularly adapted to 
special frames and seasons of the Chris- 
tian’s life, almost all which are added 
have a more general and extensive sense, 
and may be assumed and sung by most 
persons in a worshiping congregation.” 
Fourteen or fifteen psalms that appeared 
in the first edition are omitted in the sec- 
ond, as Dr. Watts had then formed the 
purpose of converting the whole book of 
Psalms into spiritual songs for the use of 
the Church, Seven editions of the Hymns 
were issued however before the Psalms 
appeared. Subsequently the Psalms and 
Hymns were published together, “such 
a provision for psalmody as to answer 
most occasions of the Christian’s life.” 
These are Dr. Watts’ own words, and he 
modestly adds, “ if an author’s own opin- 
ion may be taken, he esteems it the great- 
est work he has ever published or ever 
hopes to do for the use of the churches.” 
This was in 1719. The whole number of 
Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, reckoning the 
different parts or versions of the Psalms 
as separate hymns, and including the Dox- 
ologies, is six hundred and ninety-eight. 

Besides his Lyrics and Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs, Dr. Watts published late 
in life a volume of Miscellaneous Thoughts 
in Prose and Verse, in which are some 
hymns that have found their way into 
our modern hymn books. Among the 
choicest and rarest of these is that com- 
mencing— 

“ My God I love and I adore,” 

a fragment of which is contained in the 
Plymouth Collection. Another hymn 
from this volume of Miscellanies, which 
is much admired, and which is perhaps 
oftener used on funeral occasions than 
any other is that-commencing— 

“Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb.” 
This is the close of an Elegiac poem on 
Death and Heaven in five Lyric Odes. 
These Odes are separate compositions 
and yet have aconnection, as will be seen 
by a glance at their titles: The Spirit’s 
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Farewell to the Body. The Dying Mo- 
ment. Entrance into Paradise. The 
Sight of God in Heaven. The fifth and 
last is entitled a Funeral Hymn, supposed 
to be sung by the Mourners at the Inter- 
ment of the Body. This is the hymn, to 
the sweet, sad music of which, bursting 
into a song of triumph at the close, so 
many loved ones have been consigned to 
their last repose. 

Dr, Watts was in the habit also, as was 
Doddridge, of appending to some of his 
sermons a hymn embodying the chief sen- 
timent of the discourse. There are 39 
of these found in his Works. Among 
them is the familiar hymn— 

*‘ Am I a soldier of the cross,” 

which is entitled Holy Fortitude or Rem- 
edies against Fear, and follows a sermon 
from 1 Corinthians, xvi.13. “ Watch ye, 
stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, 
be strong.” There are no others of spe- 
cial merit in this number, though some 
are above the average of hymns com- 
monly found in our Collections. Dr. 
Watts’ mind seemed to exhaust itself in 
the compostion of his sermons, and the 
hymns appended are for the most part 
tame and spiritless, 

Montgomery’s estimate of the service 
rendered to the church by the publication 
of his Psalms and Hymns is certainly not 
extravagant. They have been a rich 
heir-loom to the ages. They will be 
remembered and sung so long as any 
hymns are sung by the church of Christ 
on earth. They are of course une- 
qual in style and spirit. Some are flat 
and prosaic. Others are open to criti- 
cism on the score of taste. There are 
hymns of Watts which no minister at 
the present day would venture to give 
out for choir or congregation to sing, 
such as the 2d, 44th, and 152d of the Sec- 
ond Book—hymns which seem to breathe 
a vindictive spirit, and make altogether 
too free use of the material figures em- 
ployed in Scripture to represent the pun- 
ishment and sufferings of the lost. It 
should be borne in mind, however that 
Watts lived more than a century and 
a half ago, and had no models of 
taste in the composition of hymns. 
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There were no hymns extant to be com- 
pared with his own, defective as many of 
them are. The greater part of Watts’ 
hymns were written also when he was 
comparatively young. They were the 
amusements of his leisure hours and not 
the business of his life. He did not 
“gird himself up to write,” his biogra- 
pher tellsus. ‘“ He seems to have enter- 
tained a very poor opinion of himself, 
both as a poet, and as a hymn writer.” 
“T make no pretensions,” he says, “to 
the name of a poet, or a polite writer, in 
an age when so many superior souls shine 
in their works through this nation.” And 
there is not a particle of affectation in this. 
It is beautifully characteristic of the sim- 
plicity and artlessness of the man. He 
certainly was devoid of envy. Speak- 
ing of one of the hymns of Charles Wes- 
ley, his only rival in the world’s esteem, 
he is reported to have said, ‘‘ that single 
poem [Wrestling Jacob] is worth all the 
verses which I have ever written,” He 
rather apologized for the time spent in 
the composition and correction of hymns 
as wasted and misapplied. He is glad to 
have done with such work. “It is one 
of the biggest satisfactions I take,” he 
says, “in giving this volume to the world, 
that I expect to be forever free from the 
temptation of making or mending poems 
again, Let minds which are better fur- 
nished for such performances pursue these 
studies, if they are convinced that poetry 
can be made serviceable to religion and 
virtue. As for myself, I almost blush to 
think that I have read so little and writ- 
ten so much, The following years of my 
life shall be more entirly devoted to the 
immediate and direct labors of my sta- 
tion.” And yet Watts accomplished far 
more for the church and the world by 
his hymns than by all his other writings 
and labors 

We cannot but notice the wonderful 
variety of Watts’ hymns, suited as they 
are to every mood and sentiment of the 
devout mind. They cover the whole 
ground of Christian experience. “He 
travels with the Christian through the 
joys and sorrows of bis pilgrimage, from 
the new birth of spiritual feeling and 
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character to its glorious consummation 
in heaven. The different stages of re- 
ligious experience, from the germinat- 
ing seed to the full corn in the ear; the 
various feelings which are called into 
operation in the believer’s bosom, love, 
fear, hope, faith, despondency, and tri- 
umph; the events of which we either 
have been or shall be witnesses, birth, 
bereavement, sickness, recovery, death and 
judgment—the progress in the history 
of the church, from its first foundation, 
cemented with the blood of martyrs, 
to its final glory celebrated with angelic 
hymns; all are touched upon with the 
inspiration of a poet, and the devotion of 
a saint: there is a song for every season, 
a supply for every want,””* 

The catholicity of Watts’ hymns also 
isremarkable. Though himselfa Church- 
man, his hymns are equally acceptable and 
popular among Dissenters, Theyhave been 
adopted by all denominations of Chris- 
tians, evangelical and unevangelical, You 
will find more of Watts’ hymns even in 
Unitarian hymn books than of any other 
one writer,though of course not the hymns 
most prized and sung among evangelical 
Christians. This was his aim and intent 
in the composition of his hymns, “TI 
have avoided,” he says,‘ the more obscure 
and controverted points of Christianity, 
that we might all obey the direction of 
the word of God and sing his praise with 
understanding. The contentions and dis- 
tinguishing words of sects and parties are 
excluded, that whole assemblies might as- 
sist at the harmony,and different churches 
join in the same worship without offense.” 
And so it has come about that “every 
Sabbath, in every region of the earth 
where his native tongue is spoken, thous- 
ends and tens of thousands of voices are 
sending the sacrifice of prayer and praise 
to God, in the strains which he prepared 
for them a century [and more] ago.” 

We cannot bring this article to a close 
without a frank statement of ‘the impres- 
sion made upon our mind after consider- 
able attention paid to the subject, and a 
thorough study of the hymns of the prin- 
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cipal hymn writers both of the past and 
the present century, of the incomparable 
superiority of Watts’ hymns, taken as a 
whole, to those derived from any other 
source, We would do no injustice to 
other hymn writers. We do not forget the 
“Poet of Methodism,” nor are we igno- 
rant of the claims that have been put 
forth in his name. It may be a matter 
of individual taste or of education, but we 
are still constrained to say to the invalid 
pastor of Bury Street, “Many have done 
virtuously but thou excellest them all.” 
We love and honor Charles Wesley, not 
only as a hymn writer but as a man and 
a preacher. He has made the church and 
the world forever hisdebtor. It is doubt- 
ful indeed whether the Methodist church 
could have been established, it certainly 
could not have grown and flourished as 
it has without hishymns. The author of 
“Jesus, lover of my soul,” “0, for a thou- 
sand tongues to sing,” “A charge to keep I 
have,” and others of this character, need 
have no fear of being eclipsed ; nor should 
his friends and admirers betray any want 
of confidence in the justness of the claims 
they make in his behalf, by being over- 
sensitive at honors paid at another shrine. 

We are confirmed in our estimate of 
the relative value of Watts’ hymns by 
the proportion they bear in nearly all 
our collections to those of other contrib- 
utors. Of 1290 hymns in the Sabbath 
Hymn Book, 254, as we count, are from 
Watts, and 56 from Charles Wesley, the 
next largest contributor, The Plymouth 
Collection has 1374 hymns, of which 218 
are from Watts and 81 are from Wesley. 
In Songs for the Sanctuary, Dr. Charles 
8. Robinson’s book, there are 1345 
hymns, with 198 from Dr. Watts, 
Psalms and Hymns, the Connecticut 
Collection, so called, has 1293 separate 
pieces, of which 514 are Watts’. The 
Psalmist (Baptist) has 1180, with 301 
from Dr. Watts. And so in nearly all 
the hymn books of the various denomina- 
tions, with the exception of the Methodist 
Episcopal and Wesleyan churches; and 
in their collections, while Wesley leads, 
Watts is admitted to the second rank. A 
recent writer in an English magazine, 
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after an examination of 750 different 
hymn books, ascribes to Dr. Watts the au- 
thorship of two-fifths of the hymns which 
are used in the English-speaking world. 
We commenced this paper with a 
quotation from the poet Montgomery, 
and cannot close it better than by citing 
a passage from his Christian Psalmist, 
in which he fully indorses the views ex- 
pressed, and pronounces what will un- 
doubtedly stand as a verdict of history 
upon Dr. Watts’ hymns. Passing by 
Mrs. Rowe and the mystical rhymers of 
her age, he says: “ We come to the 
greatest name among hymn-writers, for 
we hesitate not to give that praise to 
Dr. Isaac Watts, since it has pleased God 
to confer upon him, though one of the 
least of the poets of his country, more 
glory than upon the greatest either of 
that or of any other, by making his Di- 
vine songs a more abundant and useful 
blessing than the verses of any unin- 
spired penman that ever lived. In his 
Psalms and Hymns, (for they must be 
classed together,) he has embraced a 
compass and variety of subjects which 
include and illustrate every truth of rev- 
elation, throw light upon every secret 
movement of the human heart, whether 
of sin, nature, or grace, and describe 
every kind of trial, temptation, conflict, 
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doubt, fear and grief, as well as the 
faith, hope, charity, the love of joy, 
peace, labor, and patience of the Chris- 
tian in all stages of his course on earth ; 
together with the terrors of the Lord, the 
glories of the Redeemer, and the com- 
forts of the Holy Spirit, to urge, allure, 
and strengthen him by the way. Then, 
as in the pages of the evangelist, a word 
in season for every one who needs it, in 
whatever circumstances he may require, 
counsel, consolation, reproof, or instruc- 
tion. We say this, without reserve, of 
the materials of his hymns, had their 
execution always been correspondent 
with the preciousness of these, we 
should have had a Christian Psalmist, in 
England, next (and that only in date, 
not in dignity) to the Sweet Singer of 
Israel! Nor is this so bold a word as it 
may seem. Dr. Watts’ hymns are full 
of the glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God; his themes, therefore, are as much 
more illustrious than those of the son of 
Jesse, who only knew the honor and 
glory of Jehovah as he had seen them in 
the sanctuary, which was but the sha- 
dow of the New Testament Church, as 
the face of Moses, holding communion 
with God, was brighter than the veil he 
cast over it when conversing with his 
countrymen.” 
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Tere is no greater seasoner of conver- 
sation than an apt quotation. It heightens 
wit, deepens pathos, and colors and illus- 
trates all it touches. ‘It points a moral 
and adorns a tale.” The proverbial phi- 
losophy and household words of the Eng- 
lish poets, are very widely diffused. In 
childhood we receive them from the lips 
of our parents, at school they flow from 
our pens upon our copy-books, later in 
life we meet them in our newspapers, 
and periodicals, and in all our literature. 
‘There is so common an appreciation for 
these precious morsels of wisdom that 
they are tossed continually from mind to 


mind, and enrich our mental food from the 
cradle to the grave. 

In wandering in this way about the 
world, some of them acquire an indepen- 
dent kind of existence, and the authors of 
their being are almost forgotten. This 
involuntary injustice called for dictiona- 
ries of quotations, and a number of these 
useful little books have been published 
within a few years; and have proved, for 
the most part, satisfactory. A thorough 
knowledge of an author's style enables a 
scholar to point out at once the fountain- 
head from which the rills which refresh 
and vivify human intercourse spring— 
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just as aconnoisseur discovers an artist by 
his touch, or a naturalist sees an animal 
in his bones. But we have not many 
scholars in this “working-day world.” 
What we acquire we forget, and the 
whirl of business and pleasure leaves but 
little time for literary research. 

To no poet is the world more indebted 
for terse, satirical and witty quotations 
than to Pope. Indeed his essays are so 
truthful in this respect that there is 
scarcely a line in them which could not 
be made available. They teem with wise 
laws, and have the recommendation of 
being free from the taint which the licen- 
tiousness of Charles the Second’s reign 
imparted to English literature, and which 
makes a few even of his poems objection- 
able. One of his biographers has justly 
said, “The most striking characteristics 
of his poetry are lucid arrangement of 
matter, closeness of argument, marvel- 
ous condensation of thought and expres- 
sion, brilliancy of fancy, ever supplying 
the aptest illustrations, and language elab- 
orately finished almost beyond example.” 
To this we may add smoothness of versi- 
fication, which like a jelly-clothed pill 
often conceals the most pungent sarcasm. 
The contemporary critics who called him 
“Pope Alexander” in derision, little 
dreamed that his genius would alone pre- 
serve them from oblivion, and that if the 
title were as significant of supremacy 
(which fortunately for the Christian 
world it is not) as it was a century since, 
it would but express justly the exalted 
position he holds amongst English poets. 

Cowper has supplied some good quota- 
tions. He has left poems, which, though 
for the most part prosaic, repay one for 
their perusal, by faithful descriptions of 
nature, and earnest efforts in the cause 
of humanity and virtue. He is easily 
understood by the young, and valuable on 
many accounts. Michael Angelo’s say- 
ing, ‘That he who follows, must be be- 
hind,” was never more perfectly illustra- 
ted than by this high-toned moralist. 
His admiration of Milton led him into an 
involuntary imitation. “ Variety’s the 
very spice of life, which gives it all its 
flavor,” and “ Be never named in ears 
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esteemed polite” have, in common with 
some other lines, much more of Pope in 
them than Cowper. Had he never read 
Thomson he would not have written, 
“These are thy glorious works thou 
Source of good.” John Gilpin is a dreary 
attempt at fun, and has none of the ge- 
nial, pensive humor which characterizes 
his letters. Its reputation many years 
since is surprising, but Hood had not 
awakened the echoes of laughter on the 
other side of the Atlantic then, or Holmes 
and Saxe on this. 

Thomson has been a benefactor to the 
human race notonly in his poems but by 
the many beautiful lines which serve as 
proverbs. With no disrespect to our 
strictly modern poets, or the Lake poets, 
we should advise those with limited time 
for reading to devote themselves to the 
poets of the 18th century. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Shakspeare has a supremacy in lines, for 
quotation, as in every thing else. There 
is no condition in life, no science, no feel- 
ing, which cannot be illustrated by aline 
from his works. 

Byron has not contributed many quo- 
tations in proportion to his writings; he 
is too descriptive a poet and not suffi- 
ciently concentrated, though some of his 
lines are available and exquisitely beauti- 
ful. His 
‘“*A fellow feeling makes us wondrous 

kind” 
is oftener quoted than any other, though 
it really belongs to Garrick. 

Many of Milton’s lines are very pop- 
ular. His 
** Better to reign in Hell then serve in 

Heaven,” 
and 
‘Farewell Hope and with it, Farewell 
Fear,” 
are among the best known lines in the 
language. 

Young is full of wise apothegms. 

“We take no note of time but from its 
loss,” 
is, with many of his other lines, of uni- 
versal application and interest. 

Gray has the proud supremacy of hav- 
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ing contributed the most beautiful quota- 
tion in the English language, though 
unfortunately one of very limited appli- 
cation, 


“Thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn,” 


His “Elegy in a Country Church Yard,” 
his “ Bard,” and the “ Ode on Eton Col- 
lege,” are mines of fancy and sentiment 
from which writers constantly enrich 
their works. 

Goldsmith's “Traveler” and “ Desert- 
ed Village,” teem with favorite and com- 
monly used lines. 

We are apt to lose sight of the beauty 
of our most familiar quotations. We will 
not call them hackneyed, because they 
do not really lose their value or merit 
by close companionship, though like some 
of our best friends we may know them 
too intimately to appreciate them. For 
instance, no man can be self-deceiving 
without being told, 


“ Not to lay that flattering unction to his 
soul.” 

Disappointment on close imspection 
elicits, 

‘°Tis Distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” 

The chastening of sorrow, “ A wiser 
and a sadder man.” 

Butler's, “Compound for sins they 
have a mind to,” etc., has, by a skilful 
paraphrase, even found its way into the 
pulpit. 

Keats’s lines, “ A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever,” is constantly applied. 

When in perplexity we are exhorted 
to “ take arms against a sea of troubles,” 

Panting up a hill, is sure to wrench 
Beattie’s line of “Ah, who can tell how 
hard it is to climb,” from its original 
meaning. 

How little Mark Anthony imagined 
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that his feelings as worded by Shak- 
speare would live over eighteen centu- 
ries. The “Oh! what a fall was there 
my countrymen,” has an enormous cir- 
culation, and fully proved Napoleon's 
favorite saying, 
‘* There is but a step from the sublime tu 
the ridiculous,” 
We might instance scores of quotations 
where familiarity is allied to contempt, 
but were we to taboo them, could we 
supply their places ? 

Although many morsels and scraps of 
poetry are very generally known, poetry 
itself is neglected in the present rage for 
science and abstruse studies. It should 
be a part of school as of home education ; 
for there is no greater sweetener and re- 
finer of life. Poems are to the mind 
what flowers are to the eye. They are 
as refreshing to those who have labored 
in the dry paths of grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, and other elementary high- 
ways of education, as a garden filled with 
fountains, odors and birds, is to the tray- 
eler, who has pursued a monotonous road 
for along time. Should he linger too long, 
he would never reach the goal to which 
he is bound, but a visit now and then 
will invigorate and prepare him for fu- 
ture efforts. 

The invalid, the captive condemned tc 
solitary confinement, the man bound on 
long and dreary voyages, or engaged in 
sedentary pursuits, all have borne testi- 
mony to the charms of verse, to its power 
of wearing away the night watches, of 
shortening the tedious day, and of filling 
their leisure moments with beautiful 
thoughts. 

We exhort parents to take their chil- 
dren to the wells of pure English unde- 
filed, and draw invigoration and refresh- 
ment for them instead of holding to their 
lips the spiced cup of modern fiction, 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM IN CALIFORNIA. 


Cauirornia has been very thoroughly 
canvassed by botanical explorers; but 
the results of their observations are scat- 
tered through hundreds of volumes, most 


of them inaccessible to the ordinary stu- 
dent, and incomprehensible by a novice. 
This state of things is felt as a serious 
difficulty, and such as exists with refer- 
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ence to no other science, by those who 
wish to teach or learn botany, these 
amounting, in fact, almost to a prohibi- 
tion of the study. It is proposed to meet 
it by publishing, in connection with the 
geological survey of the State, a full and 
systematically-arranged report upon its 
flora, suitable for use as a manual in 
schools and by collectors. The materials 
for this work were brought together 
some time ago, and the elaboration of its 
principal divisions undertaken by the 
most accomplished botanists of the coun- 
try, under the editorship of Professor 
Brewer. It would be very convenient 
to have such a document at hand while 
writing this article, and absolutely essen- 
tial to await its publication, if we in- 
tended to discuss matters of detail with 
the accuracy and precision of a purely 
scientific treatise. We are concerned, 
however, rather with economical than 
systematic botany. Having, in a pre- 
vious article,* shown what are the pro- 
ductive capacities of California, as depen- 
dent upon its climate and physical geog- 
raphy, we propose now to illustrate the 
development of those capacities, in both 
spontaneous and artificial productions, 
discussing the relations of its botany to 
its agriculture, and dwelling only upon 
the more salient features of each. 

It has been announced, that the num- 
ber of species, above the rank of mosses, 
to be treated of in the botanical report, 
is sixteen hundred. Thisis a small num- 
ber for so large a territory, extend- 
ing through ten degrees of latitude, 
and from the ocean to Alpine heights; 
with a climate ranging from the per- 
petual frosts of the Sierra to the more_ 
than equatorial heats of the Colorado; 
invaded, on the north, by the flora of 
Oregon, on the east by that of the Great 
Basin, and on the south by that of sub- 
tropical Mexico; long settled, and, con- 
sequently, provided with a fair propor- 
tion of introduced plants. A published 
catalogue of species of like rank found 
in the northern half of the United States, 
east of the Mississippi, contains over 
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twenty-four hundred; and one recently 
issued concerning Cuba, which has not 
been fully explored, numbers thirty- 
three hundred. The geographical posi- 
tion of California would place it between 
these two; and it presents a greater 
variety of local conditions and a greater 
diversity of climates than either. It dif- 
fers, however, from both in certain char- 
acteristics, which belong to its whole 
extent, and everywhere limit the vege- 
table kingdom to even a greater degree 
than is indicated by its poverty of spe- 
cies. While not an order of plants found 
in California lacks representatives in the 
Atlantic States, a long list might be made 
of orders and important genera which 
occur here and are quite unknown there ; 
but the same conditions which exclude 
so many forms of vegetation multiply 
the species of a few favored families, and 
give marvelous development to a few 
species, The Pacific coast is, all of it, 
distinguished by a peculiar flora and 
needs a peculiar agriculture for the full 
display of its productive capacities. 

It is not possible that physical condi- 
tions should be the potent, or creative, 
cause of characteristic vegetation. The 
most that they can do is to foster some 
of the species which are subjected to 
their influence and depress or destroy 
others. In no country, therefore, are all 
the indigenous plants adapted to their 
situation. Many species hardly main- 
tain a precarious existence under ad- 
verse circumstances ; some are in pro- 
cess of extinction; and others present 
none but degraded forms, On the other 
hand, likewise, there is no evidence, and 
no conclusive d@ priori argument, to con- 
vince us that to each locality the best 
adapted species have been introduced, 
either by the original act of the Creator or 
any chain of natural events. It may be, 
that the plant which pines in an uncon- 
genial birth-place will outstrip all the 
natives of some distant part of the earth, 
if transplanted thither; while that which 
would flourish most, if put in its room, 
is pining at the antipodes. Some of the 
weeds which wage most stubborn war- 
fare with our farmers are of foreign ori- 
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gin. European plants cover square 
leagues on the plains of the La Plata, to 
the almost entire exclusion of natives. 
American plants, introduced since the 
discovery of this continent, have dis- 
seminated themselves over the whole of 
Hindostan, from Cape Cormorin to the 
Himalaya Mountains. It is, therefore, 
no exception to the natural order of 
things that wild oats should be the lead- 
ing grass of California, and not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that they were in- 
troduced from Europe, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time since that shore was 
first visited and first occupied by civil- 
ized man, has been sufficient to efface 
every tradition of the circumstance. 
They are found from San Diego to the 
head of the Sacramento valley, the almost 
sole occupants of thousands of square 
miles. Did they supplant the native 
vegetation; or were those plains and 
hillsides previously bare? They differ 
little from the cultivated oat, but seldom 
grow as thickly as in a farmer's field; 
frequently cover the lower hills and the 
sides of the valleys, but are kept off from 
the richer and moister soils by other 
vegetation; drop their seed early upon 
the parched clay and spring up again 
after the winter rains, out of the sun 
cracks which have saved a portion from 
hungry beast and sweeping fire. Their 
wide dissemination does not indicate oats 
as the staple crop of the State, and experi- 
ence has shown barley and wheat to be 
more profitable ; but it does, in connection 
with the character of the unquestionably 
native flora, reveal a mood of nature pro- 
pitious to early ripening, favorable to 
shallow rooted annuals, and averse to 
those perennial grasses which form a sod. 

It is probable that this condition of 
things is so estabiished that it will 
prove more profitable to conform than 
to resist it, even where irrigation can 
be cheaply practiced; yet, in some dis- 
tricts, especially near the missions of 
the southern coast, various deep-rooted 
forage plants of the clover, lucerne and 
other genera, adventitious and indige- 
nous, prolong the season and increase the 
amount of nutritious pasture. 
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Cattle, in California, live upon green 
pasture in winter and upon dry fodder in 
summer, in exact contrast with the cus- 
toms of the East; but the summer food 
is not so unsuitable in quality as un- 
certain in quantity. The dried grass 
makes a natural hay and the seed remains 
uninjured upon the ground, until the 
next season of growth; but if the ground 
be over-pastured in winter, there will not 
be seed enough to resow it; and, if ex- 
hausted in early summer, months must 
elapse before the supply is renewed. As 
the amount of stock which a New Eng- 
land farmer can carry through the win- 
ter depends upon his summer and autumn 
crops, so the number of animals which 
the ranchero can safely retain in his sum- 
mer herds, depends upon the growth of 
grass during winter and spring. In 
either case the effect of general over- 
stocking is to exhaust the food of a large 
district, all at once. The Mexican pop- 
ulation, from caution or lack of enter- 
prise, kept quite on the safe side of such 
risks; -but the new comers were more 
daring, and this branch of husbandry was 
the first to be developed by the impulse 
which immigration communicated to the 
State. For atime all went well, and it 
seemed as if the old rancheros must have 
been the most indolent. of mortals to 
count their cattle by thousands when the 
number could so easily be swelled to 
myriads; but, suddenly, the animals 
were found to be dying of hunger. They 
perished in untold multitudes, in the fam- 
ine of pasture. Skeleton carcases cum- 
bered the ground for a day’s journey or 
more. Hastily collected remnants throng- 
ed the defiles and crowded into every 
mountain meadow. Many proprietors 
were reduced from affluence to penury 
by a single unfavorable season. 

This disaster, and others which have 
fallen upon the agriculture of California, 
are the result, in large part, of misman- 
agement or misunderstanding of its ca- 
pacities, It is marked by nature as a 
land of flocks ‘and herds; and, due re- 
gard being paid to its peculiarities, they 
furnish as safe and profitable investments 
as any other class of property. Hides 
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and wool were formerly the staple arti- 
cles of export; but leather is fast taking 
the place of hides, and about one quarter 
of the wool is now manufactured in the 
State. The leather is either oak or fir 
tanned; the latter answering to our 
hemlock leather and selling just a shade 
below it in New York. 

Among the Mexicans, milch cows were 
hardly known; and, now, only about 
one-tenth of the kine are invested with 
that dignity. Dairy farming is confined, 
almost exclusively, to the region of the 
coast mountains north of San Francisco. 
There a single establishment is said to 
employ 200 men and to milk 2000 cows. 
Thence came the big cheese which chal- 
lenged the emulation of the world. 
Half a dozen counties in that region in 
the winter of ’66-’67, which was unu- 
sually favorable, rolled such quantities of 
golden butter into the city that Eastern 
importers were fairly cornered on their 
old stock; and the jubilant “ Fris-coes” 
tried the experiment of shipping a few 
firkins by the treasure steamers, to see 
how we liked it. There is no saying 
how much more may yet be effected by 
Yankee energy; but it will be a new and 
notable event in the history of the world 
when such a climate as that of California 
shall tolerate butter-making, on an exten- 
sive scale, at ordinary prices. 

The climate of the Pacific coast, as far 
north as our recent acquisitions, is equally 
friendly to barley and inimical to corn, 
The absence of severe cold allows barley 
to be sown early; the rainy seasons agree 
with it, and, when the drought comes, it 
matures so promptly as to escape injury. 
Oats range with barley in latitude; but, 
if hurried by hot and dry weather, are 
apt to ripen prematurely and be of light 
weight. Wheat succeeds in California by 
being sown in the fall and growing dur- 
ing the early and latter rains. If these 
have been sufficient, it afterward needs 
precisely the dry air and hot sun which 
it enjoys there; but it fails in high lati- 
tudes, where barley and oatsstill succeed, 
Corn does not find its occasions provided 
for, either north or south. The wet 
Weather is too cold, the warm weather 
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too dry, and its season of maturity too late. 
It is cultivated to a very limited extent, 
except in three or four of the coast val- 
leys of California. Buckwheat will grow 
at a lower temperature than corn, and 
delights in a cool summer; yet it is very 
sensitive to actual frost and very impa- 
tient of drought. The high price which 
it commands prevents its culture from 
being entirely neglected. Where wheat 
does so well, there would seem to be no 
object in cultivating rye, except for its 
superior straw ; nevertheless, to use the 
language of market reports, a light de- 
mand exists and is met bya small supply. 
Seed rice, of various descriptions, has 
been imported for experiments; but our 
citizens are averse to working in swamps 
and look to Chinese laborers or Japanese 
proprietors, as the future cultivators of 
immense paddy fields in the regions now 
abandoned to bulrushes. 

The flour of California has that natural 
dryness which is a security against the 
injurious tendencies of long keeping, sea 
voyages and tropical climates, and ranks, 
in New York market, with that of Rich- 
mond, Va. The special demand for flour 
of this quality is such as to keep it more 
uniformly high priced than that of the 
northern States; but it is not considered 
the best for domestic consumption, and 
never reaches the “fancy brands” of the 
West in extravagance of seller’s quota- 
tions. Barley is one of the leading 
articles of export from San Francisco to 
Japan; though, as yet, that trade is in 
its infancy and a very much larger quan- 
tity is sent to other parts of the world, 
especially to Australia, The stock on 
hand in the spring of 1867 was enormous, 
some of it two years old, and the price was 
so depressed that a pound of either corn 
or oats would buy a pound and a half or 
barley; notwithstanding the exports, the 
brewers who swallow a hundred tons at 
a mouthful, the licit distillers, who keep 
up'a plentiful supply of “ pure spirits,” 
and the illicit, so numerous that fifty es- 
tablishments had just been closed by the 
United States revenue officers. This 
state of things shows the effect of habit,— 
the habit of considering all the barley as 
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devoted to malting; and ignoring its 
superior quality as food for domestic 
animals and its nourishing attributes as an 
ingredient in the diet of man. It shows 
also the extreme facility with which it is 
raised near San Francisco; for the price 
does not warrant transportation from a 
distant interior. Crops have, indeed, 
been reported as high as 200 bushels to 
the acre; and we are obliged to believe 
that over 100 bushels have been obtained 
in numerous instances, Wheat is said to 
have yielded fifty, sixty and seventy-five 
bushels to the acre; and some suppose 
that fifty bushels is a fair average for the 
Sacramento, San José and other valleys. 
We believe that, in favorable seasons, the 
average product of the State is between 
fifteen and twenty bushels of wheat, and 
between thirty and forty of barley. 
Comparing these averages with those of 
other States, and these big stories with 
other big stories, California appears to be 
entitled to the first prize on raw materials 
for the manufacture of cakes and ale. 

But we cannot afford even an honor- 
able mention to the lettuce which, having 
been up a fortnight when the hot weather 
came, “almost immediately” ran to seed. 
Most garden vegetables require irrigation 
in such a climate; and many are obstin- 
ate and willful under the most effective 
treatment. The value of beets, carrots, 
cabbages and many other esculents, de- 
pends upon biennial growth. It is their 
nature to spend one season in storing up 
pabulum in those parts which come to 
our tables; which pabulum they exhaust 
the next year, if allowed to do so, in the 
production of flowers and seeds, The 
unnatural precocity, which turns them 
into annuals in California, has been 
vaunted, somewhat ludicrously, as a won- 
derful symptom of great productiveness. 
It is, in fact, one of the difficulties which 
gardeners have to contend against, and 
one that is diminished as to all root crops 
by a deep, rich soil. Of course, some 
other vegetables, tomatoes, for instance, 
which we wish to fruit early, are favored 
by such a tendency. 

In every country, the gardener strug- 
gles with nature while the farmer leans 
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upon her, consequently it is to farms 
rather than to gardens that we must look 
for correct interpretations of nature. 
The mammoth vegetables which have been 
exhibited at the fairs of the California 
Agricultural Society are, like similar 
things with us, evidences of individual 
skill or luck; and no more. We give a 
specimen of field culture on the Atlantic, 
confident that Deer Island is as far ahead 
of San José in roots, as San José is ahead 
of Deer Island in barley. An acre of 
mangolds, on the farm of the “ Deer Is- 
land House of Industry,” in Massachu- 
sets, last year, produced 73 tons of roots, 
carefully weighed, and five tons of tops, 
by estimate. 

Potatoes are not roots or biennials; 
and their native country, Chili, is not un- 
like California, in situation and physical 
geography; but can either of these coun- 
tries or Peru raise such crops of potatoes 
as Long Island? Quien Sabe. It was 
tried in San José; when they were sell- 
ing, by the pound, at almost fabulous 
prices. A statement, before us, gives 
the crop of Mr. at ‘*400,000 bus ;” 
and that of his next neighbor at “250- 
000 bus.” We compound with our 
incredulity, by suspecting the text to 
be corrupt and reading “lbs.” in place 
of “bus.” A third party is said to have 
been offered $10,000 for the produce of 
a hundred acres; from which it may be 
inferred that the purchaser expected a 
light crop. A recent correspondent of the 
American Agriculturist, from Sacramen- 
to Co., says: “ For the last three years, 
my potatoes have invariably run to vines 
and set no potatoes,” The proper and 
ordinary crop of Sacramento is sweet 
potatoes; and, at the present time, the 
supply of common potatoes for San Fran- 
cisco comes from the coast region north 
of that city, the best from Humboldt Co. 

In the Middle States, it is not uncom- 
mon for mowers to find their scythes 
coated and clogged with green, waxy 
gum; especially when cutting wire grass, 
(Poa Compressa), which endures drought 
better than any other. This gum seems 
to add largely to the nutritive value of 
the grass and to facilitate its transforma- 
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tion into sound hay; so that wire-grass 
is sometimes taken into barn almost as 
soon as cut. It is worthy of inquiry 
whether it does not, by accumulating in 
a dry climate, give to Kentucky blue- 
grass its supposed superiority over the 
same plant (Poa Pratensis) in New Eng- 
land, and to the natural hay of Califor- 
nia its unquestionable superiority over 
the dried herbage of uncropped pastures 
at the East, These cases may be paral- 
lel to that of the intoxicating drug, hash- 
eesh, which is scraped from hemp in In- 
dia, but cannot be detected upon it in 
Europe. One of the most remarkable 
characteristics of vegetation in California, 
especially on the southern mountains, is 
the tendency of its shrubs and large herbs 
to become resinous or gummy; giving 
rise to such designations as “rosin-weed ;” 
making humble plants of extraordinary 
utility for fuel, in the absence of trees ; 
and perfuming the air with a stimulating, 
balsamic odor, so grateful to the traveler. 
Regions now waste, but abounding in aro- 
matic plants, may in time and by appro- 
priate culture, furnish valuable drugs, 
perfumes or other special products. Good 
gum arabic is yielded by the Mezquite 
of the Colorado desert, and is said to have 
been gathered and sold in San Francisco. 

The shrubbery of the State is com- 
posed, for the most part, of tough, ragged, 
thorny evergreens; forming almost im- 
penetrable thickets of great extent; a 
frequent hindrance and constant annoy- 
ance to the hunter and explorer. The 
term “ Chaparral” is most strictly appli- 
cable to the dwarf live oaks, while 
“Chemisal” is derived from the shrub 
which Mexicans call ‘“ Chemiso;” but 
these words are used with great latitude, 
and the species of spinose plants are nu- 
merous and widely diffused. Cacti min- 
gle with them on the southern coast 
mountains ; and where, upon their east- 
ern flanks, the scanty streamlets sink in 
barren sand, the century plant, prickly 
pear, Spanish bayonet and other forms of 
sub-tropical growth, extend their serried 
ranks as far as moisture reaches, and waste 
their uniform pugnacity and occasional 
sweetness on the.desert air. 
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In rising from shrubs to trees, we still 
find evergreens prevail, The most hand- 
some tree of the State is the Califorrian 
Laurel; quite equal to the European 
and much like it, in beauty. It is strong- 
ly aromatic and the odor of rubbed leaves 
excites sneezing. Among the most com- 
mon and noticeable trees, are the ever- 
green scrub-oaks, which, standing among 
the wild oats, have the appearance of ap- 
ple-trees in grain-fields, The only nut 
found in the State—unless we count 
acorns and pine seeds, which the Indians 
eat, as nuts—is anevergreen chinquapin ; 
which is commonly a shrub, but in fa- 
vorable localities becomes a tall and 
handsome tree. Often, at three feet high, 
it bears full crops of its spiny burrs, 
with a single, small, sweet chestnut in 
each, 

Of deciduous-leaved trees, there are 
very few species and no forests; but 
there is what may be called a white-oak 
region, (the white-oak itself not being 
deciduous-leaved in the strict sense of 
the words,) in the track of the winds that 
blow through the gap in the coast moun- 
tains at San Francisco, and incline north- 
ward across the central valley, to seek 
the lower passes of the Sierra Nevada. 
This part of the central valley, favored 
in all respects, is that into which the 
Pacific railroad enters; and the traveler 
by that route will receive more agreeable 
impressions of the country than be who, 
sailing along the coast, sees hardly a 
tree between San Diego and Mon- 
terey. Throughout the State, indeed, 
from the Klamath to the Colorado, a 
fringe of willows and cotton-woods at- 
tends the rivers, canyons excepted; but 
along the lower Sacramento and its trib- 
utaries, these trees attain unusual size, 
and are accompanied by magnificent syc- 
amores, festooned with grape-vines, and 
backed by superb white oaks, Thesyca- 
mores, or button-woods, are excelled 
by those of the Sciota valley, in Ohio; 
but the oaks are unique. When quite 
close together, they have the habit of 
the eastern white-oak, in the woods; 
but, generally, finding room enough, they 
branch low, and form massive heads, of 
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great diameter in proportion to their 
height. One, 75 feet high, was 125 feet 
in diameter. Standing singly or in 
groups, with grassy glades between, they 
present a scene unparalleled, except in 
the parks in England. Their wood, how- 
ever, is not like that of the eastern and 
English oaks, valuable for economical 
purposes. There is, literally and strictly, 
no hard-wood timber furnished by the 
trees of California, 

The dearness or scarcity of lumber, and 
even of fuel, in many counties, is a serious 
discouragement to industrial enterprises 
of all kinds. Raisins are sent from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco in bags, with 
the sacrifice of alarge percentage of their 
market value. Oaken butter-firkins cost 
$2.25 each, in gold, which is often as 
much per pound for wood as the butter 
is worth; and it is the custom to sell 
imported butter by gross weight. Re- 
cently, however, for the first time, a lot 
of butter was received in “ red-wood” 
firkins, which cost only twenty-five 
cents a piece. It came from Humboldt 
Co. 

In our progress thus far, we have 
found no favorable augury for fruit cul- 
ture ; and we think no eastern State is 
so nearly destitute of wild fruit as Cali- 
fornia, This is no occasion for despair, 
but abundant inducement to caution. 
Reasonable hopes of permanently remu- 
nerative orchards and vineyards must, 
under such circumstances, be based upon 
one of two securities: the practice of 
irrigation, or location in a rarely favored 
district. It is, surely, a gross illusion 
which invests the State with all the at- 
tributes of the Garden of the Hesperides, 
except its dragon. With irrigation, the 
climate admits a great variety of cul- 
ture; and the subsoil is, in some places, 
fed from beneath, by a kind of natural 
irrigation ; so that large trees and vines 
extend their roots below the influence of 
drought. It is also true that most of the 
orchards have been set out in that por- 
tion of the State which is most favorable 
to them: namely, the small valleys near 
San Francisco, and that part of the cen- 
tral valley and of the lower slopes of the 
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Sierra, which we have called the white- 
oak region, 

In every new State, moreover, there 
is a period when young orchards flour- 
ish in virgin soil, free from the diseases 
and insects of older countries. The old 
States once enjoyed the same early suc- 
cess and indulged the same brilliant 
expectations. The grandfather of the 
writer fed his swine, in Connecticut, with 
luscious peaches of large size and no sal- 
able value, where now a peach can hardly 
be procured, except by express from New 
York, whither they are brought from 
Delaware. The peach region has re- 
ceded along the coast, since that time, 
at the rate of several miles a year. We 
hope better things for California, Never- 
theless, when we see a statement going 
the rounds of the press to the effect that 
there are eight hundred varieties of grape- 
vines in that State, we cannot but re- 
member that, be the number more or less, 
most of them have been recently con- 
veyed thither, and it is uncertain how 
many will survive to cheer the hearts of 
the next generation. For wild grapes, 
California is* worse off than Vermont. 
It has but a single species, confined almost 
exclusively to the immediate banks of 
the rivers, having a berry of small size, 
and not recommendable on the score of 
beauty or flavor. 

The newspapers report the wine crop 
last year at the following extravagant 
figures: 35,000,000 gallons wine, and 
500,000 gallons brandy, whereas the 
actual product of the year of all the vine- 
yards of the State, was variously esti- 
mated at 2,500,000 to 3,500,000 wine, and 
50,000 to 100,000 gallons brandy. The 
prospective market value of the wine in 
San Francisco was put as low as thirty- 
five cents a gallon; and it is not unlikely 
that the comparative prices of wine and 
brandy will be such as to largely increase 
the manufacture of the latter. Low 
prices also stimulate home consumption. 
The vineyards of the Sierra cannot afford 
the charges on transporting wine to the 
coast, and any surplus over the local de- 
mand must be exported from the State. 

Apples. at least the varieties which are 
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in highest favor here, do not appear to do 
well, even with irrigation; and Oregon 
takes the lead in that point and sends large 
quantities to San Francisco. Weare not 
certain which State has the advantage 
with pears. The pear-tree has naturally 
a top root, which nurserymen cut off, to 
facilitate transplanting. Probably this 
is a bad practice for California, possibly 
so in the East. 

In order to understand how much 
weight to allow to accounts of large 
fruit, it is important to know what vari- 
ties are naturally remarkable for size and 
what for flavor, The Gloria Mundi ap- 
ples, which excited great wonder at a 
San Francisco horticultural exhibition, 
were of this class, We have heard that 
one of the most esteemed nurserymen 
of Western New York has always re- 
fused to raise trees of this class; and a 
customer who inquired for Gloria Mundi 
apples was told with some indignation: 
“T sell apple-trees, not pumpkin-trees.” 
The great pear of California was a Duch- 
esse d’Angouléme variety that combines 
size with flavor. It was a little smaller 
than one raised by Dr. Ward, of New- 
ark, N. J., of which, we believe, a wax 
model can be seen, at the rooms of the 
American Institute, in this city. The 
mammoth pear of the Pacific coast was 
produced in Oregon, and weighed four 
pounds, It was of a coarse kind, how- 
ever, and, of such,in France and Bel- 
gium, specimens of five pounds have been 
reported. 

Of all our stone-fruits and garden ber- 
ries, San Francisco has now an abundant 
and luscious supply, from its own neigh- 
borhood; and to them figs are added; 
but whortleberries, blueberries and cran- 
berries are lacking except as received 
from the Atlantic, in cans. More tropi- 
cal fruits are brought from the southern 
coast and from the Sandwich Islands, 

Spanish grapes have been successfully 
cultivated, in the southern counties, on 
the plains of Los Angeles and the other 
missions, as far up the gradual slope as 
one thousand feet above the sea, for more 
than a hundred and fifty years, by the 
aid of irrigation ; and in occasional spots 
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where they are sufficiently watered by 
nature. Here also can raisins be made, 
equal to those of Malaga. There is no 
part of California, but this, which possesses 
any very sure and decided advantages 
over the East, for the manufacture of 
wine ; but it is comparatively neglected ; 
and its product, though increasing, bears 
a constantly diminishing ratio to that of 
the whole State. The great recent ex- 
tension of vine culture has not been 
here; nor on volcanic soils, which are 
found in the Northern Sierra; nor on 
limestone, of which there is but little, and 
that mostly in the mining regions; nor 
on terraced hillsides; nor in any other 
positions analogous to those of famous 
vineyards in the old world; but on 
the rich alluvium of the central counties. 
All along the lower slopes of the Sierra, 
however, opposite San Francisco, say 
from Mariposa to Yuba counties, there 
have been numerous experiments, in con- 
nection with the rather desultory agri- 
culture of the mining regions; and it is 
quite possible that this should yet be the 
seat of the largest and most profitable 
vineyards. 

Concerning the monster vine which is 
growing near Santa Barbara, on the 
southern coast, we have no documents 
at hand for consultation, but believe the 
story is substantially as follows: A 
Spanish girl, having ridden her mule a 
day’s journey, with a grape cane for a 
switch, took a fancy, on her arrival home, 
to stick it into the ground and see if it 
would grow. It did grow, and was alt 
lowed to extend itself, without pruning. 
A few years ago, when she had attained 
a green old age, and the vine covered an 
acre of ground, a petition in her behalf 
was presented to Congress, and secured 
the passage of an act confirming to her 
the title to the quarter section of public 
land on which it stood. The annual yield 
was then put at eight thousand pounds; 
and, according to a recent visitor, the 
crop now upon it is estimated’ at ten 
thousand pounds, 

The number of gymnospermous species 
(pines, firs, cypresses, etc.) in California, 
we ‘suppose to be considerably: greater 
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than in all that part of the country which 
lies east of the Rocky Mountains, They 
excel still more in the dimensions to 
which they attain. There are ten ora 
dozen species which approach or exceed 
the altitude of 200 feet; several reach 
300, and one is written down at 450 feet. 
We believe there is no evidence for this 
extreme height except a prostrate tree, 
in the first discovered grove of Mam- 
moths, the top of which is supposed to 
have been burned. Dr. J. M. Bigelow, 
who visited the locality in May, 1853, 
gives the length of the remaining part of 
the trunk at 300 feet, and the diameter 
of its upper end at more than 12 feet. 
He also believed certain fragments which 
lay in the same line, at the distance of 
150 feet, to be part of the top; and con- 
sidered the evidence as proving “ to a 
degree of moral certainty that the tree 
when standing alive must have attained 
the height of 450 or 500 feet.” The dia- 
meter of the butt was about 36 feet; 
that of the stump must have been much 
greater, for these trees spread out very 
much near the ground. The pines have 
more slender and symmetrical trunks. 
The geological party measured a pine on 
Mount Shasta, which was “ 300 feet high, 
without a flaw or curve in its trunk, and 
only seven feet in diameter at the base.” 

The forests of California, though con- 
siderably different in species, are geo- 
graphically connected with those which 
span the continent in high latitudes, 
They are supposed to extend, without 
interruption, from within the Arctic 
Circle to the lower waters of the Colum- 
bia River, where first their gigantic 
growths attracted the interest of the 
scientific world. Thence, two bands 
cross Oregon and enter California, One, 
stretching down the coast ranges, nar- 
rows its inland extension as it goes 
southward, but preserves its density 
along the coast until it reaches Mendo- 
cino, Thence it becomes thinner, loses 
its continuity long before reaching San 
Francisco, abandons the inner mountains, 
and confines itself to the valleys which 
open upon the sea, and terminates, finally, 
at Port Pinos, in the Bay of Monterey. 
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The other band covers both sides of the 
Cascade Mountains, encompasses three 
sides of Mount Shasta, forms a belt along 
the western slope of the Sierra, rises ag 
it extends southward, and disappears 
when the summit region, near Walker’s 
Pass, becomes too low for it. The red- 
wood (Sequoia Semperurius) first appears, 
on the coast, near Cape Mendocino, forms 
the bulk of the forest to the south of 
that point, and is found, in elevated val- 
leys, as far as the Mexican boundary, 
The Mammoth tree (Sequoia Gigante) 
first occurs in groups, mingled with other 
trees, at an elevation of 4,500 feet above 
the sea, on the Sierra, near the latitude 
of San Francisco, and probably extends 
two degrees southward, or as far as the 
forest is continuous. In the high Sierra 
it is one of the common trees, between 
the elevations of 6,000 and 7,000 feet, 
and young trees are sawed for lumber. 
Near the mill is a prostrate trunk, into 
the hollow of which a man can ride on 
horseback for 76 feet, and find room to 
turn round and ride out. 

Despite the mistakes of some English 
writers, the blunders of our nurserymen 
and the pomp of fourth-of-July orations, 
no such generic name as Washingtonia is 
known to botanical science. Our own 
botanists, not the French, discovered that 
the mammoth trees are of the same genus 
as the redwood ; to which indeed they are 
hardly superior in size. 

Sequoia Gigantea has not succeeded 
well in the hands of our Eastern horti- 
culturists, though care and skill have been 
expended upon it, and the failure is not 
absolute. In England there are specimens 
over twenty-five feet high, which have 
grown, on an average, two feet a year. 
The price of plants at first was two guin- 
eas each ; but now they are cheap, as there 
is no difficulty in raising them from seed, 
and they have even obtained fruit from 
their young trees. They are yet more 
successful with another California giant, 
the white cedar, (Libocedrus Decurrens) 
which they call Thuja Lobii. Meanwhile, 
it is said that Californian horticulturists 
find no tree do so well with them as an 
Eucalyptus, from Australia, 
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Aut land-seeing eyes are constructed 
anatomically upon the same plan. Light 
passes through the pupil, enters the lens, 
where the rays cross in emerging from it 
on the back side, and next strike the reti- 
na, where an exact picture of the object 
contemplated is clearly defined. Unless 
there is an image, no sense of vision is 
developed in the mind. 

But such is the constitution of the or- 
gan that the rays of light in crossing each 
other while passing through the beauti- 
ful magnifying glass at the anterior part 
of the globe, present the image bottom 
upward. Telescopes are made with a 
second convex lens, to take the rays on 
leaving the first, and recrossing them. 
That simple contrivance gives a natural 
aspect to the image, and thus the astron- 
omer sees the bodies he is contemplating 
in celestial regions, precisely as they are, 
and not topsy-turvey, as they would ap- 
pear, with only one convex lens in the 
instrument. 

Various theories have been proposed 
in explanation of the fact that we see 
things right side up, although the image 
is not so; but none of them are satisfac- 
tory. Probably the mind takes cogni- 
zance of the object on which the eye 
rests, with regard to the impinged image, 
which happens to be made, because the 
fabric of the retina is actually a reflect- 
ing mirror. Yet without an image there 
is no vision. 

Still more curious, however, is the ad- 
mitted fact, that vision is not located in 
the eye at all. That is merely a receiv- 
ing instrument, and not a perceiving one. 
The eye is no more conscious of the pres- 
ence of light in its interior, than is a spy- 
glass. Both receive the light and trans- 
mit it to the nervous pulp of the optic 
nerve, which is spread out in an extreme- 
ly delicate tissue, like acup. Now a pic- 
ture may be made anywhere on thatcon- 
cave surface, and produce a sense of see- 
ing, but the true seat of the faculty, which 
actually gives the soul exact information 
in regard to the thing seen, is far backin 
the brain, It has been determined be- 


yond a question, that the exact place 
acted upon to furnish the mind with all 
that belongs to a clear and distinct ap- 
prehension of vision, lies within the bod- 
ies of four small tubercles, of a white col- 
or, closely united, called tubercula quad- 
rigemena in the books. The optic nerve 
is nothing but a telegraphic cord, along 
or through which the visual impression is 
transmitted to the central office, where 
each and every photographic message is 
carefully examined. This is the charac- 
ter of the eyes of quadrupeds, birds, and 
all the ordinary day-seeing animals. In 
the night-seeing animals, however, and 
fishes, there is a remarkable modification 
of the apparatus, apparently extremely 
simple in its mechanical aspect. But 
there is a vital endowment superadded, 
which no artist can imitate, and no phi- 
losopher elucidate, that gives the individ- 
ual a capacity for distinct views, and an 
unmistakable apprehension of outlines, 
distances, and colors in darkness. A cat's 
eyes appear quite phosphorescent, when 
met in adark corner. She sees by a very 
few rays from a feeble illuminating source, 
which, striking the tapetum—a sort of 
metallic-looking portion of the retina, 
they are thrown back, and finally con- 
ducted from one angle to another, in con- 
formity to a law in optics, operating on 
the principle of a dark-lantern, which 
concentrates the light on the object in 
front, while she is unseen by the rat or 
mouse, as the case may be, on which she 
is resolved to pounce. Her little victims 
have night-vision precisely like her own, 
but her dark-lantern being the largest, 
confuses them by the effulgence and bril- 
liancy of its volume of reflected light. 

The water-seeing eye presents striking 
mechanical adaptations to the element in 
which it was-designed to act. In those 
the external tunics vary in different 
species of fishes, with reference to their 
habits, and the functions they are to per- 
form in fresh or salt water, in shallow ba- 
sins, turbid streams, or in the profound 
depths of the restless ocean, 

Most of the coats constituting the box 
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for holding the refracting fluids, popular- 
ly called the apple of the eye, are semi- 
elastic membranes. In the horse-mack- 
erel, however, and the gigantic white 
shark, it is a bony box, of prodigious re- 
sisting firmness. Hydrostatic pressure 
had to be guarded against, because those 
huge monsters dive with extreme rapidi- 
ty, to immense depths in pursuing their 
prey. Without that peculiar structure, 
and a material sui generis in composition, 
these creatures would come up completely 
blind from their first distant plunge. 

Who can contemplate this admirable 
provision, without admitting that a Cre- 
ative intelligence, supreme and almighty, 
fashioned it—having seen the effect from 
the beginning, and therefore adjusted the 
changing focal axes, and protected its in- 
imitable chromatic adjustments within, 
to meet the exigencies of shark-life in the 
one, and horse-mackerel peregrinations in 
the other, in their descendants through 
millions of generations, 

Thus far no mention has been made of 
the cordage by which the eyes are moved, 
as Herschel directed his reflecting teles- 
cope into the distant field of the heavens, 
nor can we advert to the stationary op- 
tics of insects, whose immovable eyes 
are more marvelous than our own. Not 
only are they set permanently on the 
side of the head, instead of being par- 
tially protected in sockets, but they are 
covered externally with a kind of pro- 
tecting net-work, analogous to a wire 
screen over a cellar window—each open- 
ing between the meshes corresponds with 
a facet or cornea, that transmits light 
independently of all others on the same 
hemispheric prominence, directly to the 
optic nerve. In that long-bodied, four- 
winged fly, seen flitting about marshes 
and garden shrubbery in the summer sea- 
son, known as the dragon or Devil's darn- 
ing-needle, the eye is pierced or rather 
presents eight thousand orifices, equivalent 
to eight thousand eyes, since each one 
gives a distinct, independent impression. 
This shows how it is that flies cannot be 
approached in any direction by a needle 
point, without being alarmed,—because 
they see from acommon centre, the rays 
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entering from half a circle, like the spread 
sticks of a fan. 

Of course, all these illustrations, which 
might be multiplied many fold, so as to 
take in groups of worms, beetles, gnats, 
and spiders, with their six eyes standing 
out on the extremities of nipples, and 
snails, whose eyes are at the ends of the 
long limber feelers, must impress a 
thoughtful person with the vast resources 
of nature, with curious optical apparatus, 
precisely fitted to correspond with the pe- 
culiar habits each animal is predestined to 
pursue—could not have fashioned them- 
selves, 

Here is a lesson to be pondered upon. 
The most ingenious imitations of the eye 
fall far short of the most inferior grade 
in the lowest order of animal organiza- 
tions. We can introduce the light and 
produce an inverted image. There must 
be a brain to analyze impressions. No 
one has attempted to imitate life—that is, 
by artificial means exhibit phenomena 
which a living system presents. Electri- 
city, galvanism, and some other modern 
isms, are extraordinary, but life is some- 
thing wholly beyond them. 

Dr. Paley has covered all the ground 
that can advantageously be cultivated in 
regard to the immediate agency of a Su- 
preme Intelligence, in these multiform 
manifestations of creative wisdom. 

In the contemplation of the displays of 
nature, there is a never-failing fountain 
of knowledge. Perfection characterizes 
each kingdom. From inorganic matter 
to the complex mechanism of living forms, 
nothing is left incomplete. It is the more 
strange then, that there should be so many 
human beings in the world with all their 
faculties intact, complaining of their un- 
happy lot in being destined to exist in a 
focus of stupidity. They see nothing to 
exite their admiration or call forth a pray- 
er of gratitude for unnumbered bless- 
ings which they unthankfully enjoy. 

These preliminary observations open 
the way to some practical reflections on 
the philosophy of vision, which, if re- 
garded as they should be simply as con- 
tributions to the common fund of useful 
knowledge, may prove of inestimable ser- 
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vice to those whose eyes are more im- 
portant to them than they have supposed. 
This is a spectacle age; that is, there 
is a fashionable proneness to look through 
glasses of some sort, A majority of all 
pedestrians on the street, have lunettes 
dangling at the end of aribbon. Young 
misses, whose eyes are as bright as Gol- 
conda diamonds, use eye-glasses, and so 
the mania pervades all communities. With 
this well-known disposition of the people, 
especially in cities, to have some sort of 
artificial aids to the eye, we assume it as 
a lamentable misfortune that spectacles 
are 90 easily procured. Were they $500 
a pair, and only attainable by persons of 
wealth instead of being within the reach 
of aping multitudes at fifty cents, there 
would be more quiet eyes, and far less oc- 
cupation for oculists—a profession that 
came into existence with eye-glasses, 

We shall not argue the case logically, 
to prove precisely every point susceptible 
of proof to sustain the bold declaration we 
have presented, because it would take too 
much time,and too much space, and become 
abook to provoke criticism. But the man 
who has not yet put on glasses, never need 
do so. Our ears, sense of feeling, sense of 
tasteand smell, last to the last day of life,un- 
der ordinary circumstances. Why should 
not vision? Concentrated gas-light, gaz- 
ing at extremely brilliant objects for long 
periods, and overworking those organs 
vastly beyond their powers of endurance, 
is at the bottom of all impaired vision, 
The positive abuse of the eyes, damages 
them excessively, and prolonged violence 
destroys them, That is blindness, 

Our eyes should last as long as our fin- 
gers and toes, and to the day of death, 
were it a century from birth, and corre- 
spond in vigor and susceptibility to im- 
pressions, like the other special senses. 

Those who read in rapidly moving cars; 
study by very brilliant burners late at 
night, when they should be in bed recu- 
perating their brains and muscles; who 
frequent magnificently lighted apartments 
habitually for recreation; who over-heat 
the body by improper stimulants, which 
increase the pulsations and force the blood 
unnaturally into the delicate tissues of the 
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eye; and, indeed, everywhere and in any 
place where more labor is imposed upon 
our eyes than they were intended to per- 
form without injury, they will fail in 
power, and their original perfectibility 
must wane—and poor eyesight in all its 
shades of inconvenience and misfortune 
will inevitably follow. 

It would be a waste of reasoning, to 
cite examples of the wild and domesticated 
animals, birds, reptiles, etc., in exemplifi- 
cation and the value of allowing the eyes 
to repose sufficiently to keep them in re- 
pair. They retire with the shades of even- 
ing and open their eyelids in the morning 
as the light gradually approaches. There 
is no violence, no shock in thus receiving 
and letting down the curtains of night. 
They require no spectacles, 

Incidental injuries, diseases, accidents 
which produce absolute blindness, etc., 
are not brought under consideration in 
this connection. 

With most persons, there is an epoch 
in life when the eyes become slightly 
flattened. It arises, probably, from a di- 
minished activity of the secreting vessels. 
The consequence is, that the globe is not 
kept quite as completely distended with 
fluids as in youth and middle age. There 
is thus an elongated axis of vision, A 
book is held further off to be read, Finally, 
becoming more flattened by the same in- 
activity within, the difficulty is met by 
putting on convex glasses. This is the 
waning vision of age. If, however, when 
that advancing imperfection is first real- 
ized, the individual persists in the at- 
tempt to keep the book in the old form of 
vision-—even if he reads under perplexing 
disadvantages, never relaxing, but perse- 
veringly proceeds just as he did when his 
eyes were in the meridian of their perfec- 
tion, the’ slack vessels will at last come 
up to his assistance and the original focal 
distance will be re-established. 

This statement will unquestionably be 
combated, energetically, by those who 
use glasses, But it will bea waste of 
forensic powder, because the fact is estab- 
lished beyond cavil. We do not pretend 
it will be successful in every instance, but 
generally if glasses are once resorted to, 
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then the opportunity for doing without 
them is forever lost. 

Very aged men may be noticed reading 
fine print; and ladies too, by scores, who 
resisted glasses at the gage of life referred 
to, who enjoy all the comfort of distinct 
vision, and they will, till like the deacon’s 
chaise, every stick in the vehicle fell to 
pieces at the same time. 

Therefore, begin with a firm resolu- 
tion never to use glasses of any kind, for 
reading or writing. The ancients knew 
nothing about such contrivances; if they 
had, there would have been poor eyes in 
abundance and oculists to meet the emer- 
gency. Cicero never complained of imper- 
fect vision at the age of sixty-three. He 
even wrote his last. letter by torch-light, 
on the eve of being put to death by the 
waiting soldiers. Humboldt died at 
ninety-two, having never been embar- 
rassed with those modern contrivances, 
lunettes. John Quincy Adams, illustrious 
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for scholarship, at a ripe old age, saw with- 
out them. Indeed it would be a laborious 
enterprise to collect a catalogue of names 
in the chronicle of literary fame, of men 
and women who were independent of 
glasses, 

Neither furnish them to weak-eyed 
boys or fashionably-inclined daughters; 
nor resort to them yourselves,—you who 
live by your eyes. Keep from glaring 
lights; take as good care of your eyes as 
you do of your most precious jewels—and 
give them the hours of rest they are en- 
titled to from unrehearsed considera- 
tions, and the result will afford the high- 
est degree of satisfaction. Those who 
have no desire to test the experiment, 
because they disbelieve the theory pro- 
posed, are perfectly at liberty to buy 
glasses like the Vicar of Wakefield's son, 
who was so impressed with the utility of 
green ones, that he sold a horse and took 
in payment nothing but green spectacles, 


STRANGE CAREER OF AN ARTIST. 


For many years past I have visited 
every Sunday in Paris a painter’s studio, 
where artists, authors, public functiona- 
riés and manufacturers assemble on that 
day. All of these gentlemen generally are 
able to tell something about the events of 
the past week, and so the conversation is 
profitable to all. One Sunday I met 
there a stranger, already beyond the 
prime of life, but of exceedingly agreeable 
appearance. Not only had he seen the 
lands of all kings, but also been personally 
acquainted with the kings of all lands, 
His descriptions of the most celebrated 
men of Europe and the United States of 
America were as interesting as they were 
instructive, and all listened to him the 
more eagerly as he possessed a very so- 
norous voice, and did not betray in his 
narratives even a tinge of that self-im- 
portance which so often characterizes the 
bearing of men who have long been in 
foreign lands, He was interrupted by 
the entrance of several persons, and the 
vonversation now turned from one sub- 


ject to another. My curiosity had been 
excited by his having repeatedly men- 
tioned the most illustrious representatives 
of German literature, with whom he 
seemed to have been well acquainted. 
I, therefore, seated myself by his side, 
and expressed to him the desire of hear- 
ing some particulars in regard to his ac- 
quaintance with them. 

“T have been more or less intimately 
acquainted with the eminent representa- 
tives of German literature, art and science, 
who lived in the second, third, and at the 
beginning of the fourth decade of our 
century,” he said. ‘ Do me the honor of 
visiting me, and I shall gladly communi- 
cate to you what might be peculiarly in- 
teresting to you.” 

He handed me his card, and took his 
leave. 

I read on it the name of Alexandre 
Vattemare, and knew no more than be- 
fore. It was not until I had made in- 
quiries about him that I learned it was 
the famous ventriloquist and actor Alex- 
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ander, who in his time had set the pens 
of all journalists in motion, and excited 
the admiration of Blumenbach, Osiander, 
and Alexander Von Humboldt. 

I did not hesitate to pay him a visit, 
and found him in a large old room, filled 
with books, portfolios, cartoons, and fas- 
cicles. After the usual conventional 
phrases had passed between us, he said: 

“T love Germany ; for it was there that 
I entered upon my career as an actor and 
met at the hands of the most illustrious 
men many proofs of kindness, nay, I may 
say, of friendship.” 

“ How did it come that you, being a 
Frenchman, entered upon your career in 
Germany ?” I inquired. 

“Tn this wise,” hereplied, “ After my 
early youth, which, owing to exceedingly 
strange family relations, had passed in a 
very gloomy manner, studied surgery,and 
in 1814 was commissioned to take three 
hundred convalescent Prussian soldiers 
from Paris to Berlin, I performed this task 
with the conscientiousness of a man who 
has the welfare of his fellow-men at heart, 
and the second Prussian war-medal was 
conferred upon me. Inasmuch as, during 
the Hundred Days, I refused, for reasons 
easily understood, to enter the Prussian 
army as surgeon, I was detained as pris- 
oner of war in Berlin. I was at that 
time not yet twenty years old, was pas- 
sably good-looking, and well liked every- 
where on account of my talent of imitat- 
ing all sorts of voices. The then French 
Embassador at the Prussian court, M, de 
Caraman, who had grown very fond of 
me, and, although an ardent Bourbonist, 
emphatically approved my determination 
not to enter the Prussian service, said to 
me one day he did not see why I should 
not become a professional ventriloquist. 

“¢ Brave all prejudices,’ he exclaimed ; 
‘you will not rue it.’ 

“ Now, there lived at that time in Ber- 
lin a family of French emigrants in the 
most reduced circumstances. I resolved 
to give a performance for their benefit; 
it was so successful that I looked upon 
the family as my own and made a pro- 
fessional journey through Germany, 
where I was treated everywhere with 
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the utmost courtesy and kindness. In 
Germany I cominenced also collecting 
autographs and original drawings. I 
have now nearly ten thousand auto- 
graphs,” he continued, pointing to the 
portfolios, bundles, and fascicles,” and 
among them almost all the great men of 
German literature are represented.” 

He opened one of the portfolios, and I 
saw immediately the following lines writ- 
ten by Goethe :— 


“T could not express my approval of M. 
Alexander's performances more emphatically 
than by declaring that it affords me pleasure 
to indorse all the testimonials that have been 
given tohim, He knows how to recommend 
himself. 

“FF. W. von Gorrue.” 

These lines were dated Jena, June 8, 
1818. 

I admired on this paper the imprint of 
a seal, representing a magnificent antique 
head. 

“An interesting reminiscence is con- 
nected with this seal,” said Vattemare. 
“Many persons asserted that Goethe was 
stiff and cold. As a matter of course, he 
did not unbosom himself to those who 
visited him from mere curiosity. Toward 
me he was the most amiable of men. I 
had given him some specimens of my 
talent, and he seemed to be well pleased 
with them. When I told him I should 
like to get his autograph, he immediately 
went to his writing-table. He had al- 
ready handed me these lines when he 
asked me to return them, and, taking the 
seal from a drawer, said, “ This seal has 
just been presented to me; let us see 
now how the impressions look on paper.” 

“ Both of us were well pleased with the 
impression, and old Goethe then, with a 
smile which I shall never forget, wished 
in the most amiable manner that I might 
be prosperous in my career.” 

“Did he speak French with you?” I 
asked. 

“He did; and he spoke French very 
fluently ; however, he interrupted his 
French words repeatedly with German 
sentences inasmuch as he knew that I 
spoke German tolerably well, and under- 
stood it perfectly. 
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“Whenever I afterward met a cele- 
brated man,” added Vattemare, “I was 
requested to tell him all about my visit 
to Goethe ; Walter Scott, whose acquaint- 
ance I made in the spring of 1824, was 
most anxious to hear me speak of him. 
Scott was a noble and good man! A 
more honorable, simple and kind-hearted 
nature cannot be imagined. I was treated 
by him and his excellent wife -as a son, 
and the merry hours which I passed with 
him at Abbotsford and in Edinburgh will 
never fade from my memory.” 

So saying, he showed me a very fine 
bronze medal, fastened in a brass locket, 
and on which the interesting head of 
Walter Scott was exceedingly well 
engraved. The reverse contained the 
words: “‘M. Alexandre, with Lady Scott’s 
best compliments, Edinburgh, May 15th, 
1824.” 

“This medal,” said Vattemare, “was 
sent to me by Lady Scott previous to my 
departure from Scotland. Like almost all 
able and vivacious men, Walter Scott was 
fond of a good joke. Oue day he intro- 
duced me to a Dr. Taylor in Edinburgh. 
He was a queer little old fellow with a 
very ugly face. After conversing with 
him a short time, we left him, and Walter 
Scott asked me if I was able to closely 
imitate the doctor’s physiognomy and 
bearing. I replied that I could do so 
without any trouble whatever. In fact, 
I had carefully stamped the curious ap- 
pearance of the doctor on my memory, 
and could imitate him in the most strik- 
ing manner. Walter Scott was well 
satisfied with my imitation, and con- 
ducted me, after I had procured a suit 
such as the doctor wore, and put on a 
wig, to a sculptor, who immediately ad- 
dressed me as Dr. Taylor and gladly com- 
plied with my request to be portrayed 
by him in a bust. The sculptor went to 
work immediately and labored most as- 
siduously. At the fourth sitting the bust, 
moulded in clay, was to be completed. 
Walter Scott wished to have it multi- 
plied in plaster of Paris, and thus surprise 
the doctor himself and his friends. But 
I on my part also wished to surprise 
Walter Scott, and requested him to be 
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present at the fourth sitting. He gladly 
consented. As in all former sittings, 
so I now also spoke English with the 
sculptor and hemmed and hawed like the 
doctor. After an hour the sculptor said 
his work was done; whereupon I said 
that he must slightly alter the hair at the 
temples ; while he was doing so, I quickly 
doffed my disguise, When the artist 
turned again, and, instead of the shriveled 
old man saw a slender blonde young fel- 
low, he stood for a moment as if petri- 
fied, and, to add to his astonishment, I 
said to him in French, ‘I thank you, sir, 
for the splendid bust, whose resemblance 
leaves nothing to be wished for and does 
Honor to your talent.’ Walter Scott, 
who had thus far remained in a corner of 
the study, took pains to look very grave; 
but, seeing the bewildered face of the 
artist, he burst into a fit of laughter. 
Both of us now explained to the artist 
the joke which we had permitted our- 
selves toward him; we could not con- 
vince him, however, until I had seated 
myself before him again in my former 
disguise. 

“This joke,” added Vattemare, “ was 
soon generally known, not only through- 
out Scotland and England but I may say, 
all over Europe ; and when I visited Mu- 
nich eight years afterward, King Louis 
wrote to me that he wished to ascertain 
the name of the Scotch doctor as well as 
that of the sculptor.” 

Vattemare showed me the King’s let- 
ter. In this letter I noticed the follow- 
ing phrase: “ Quoique peu de temps ad ma 
disposition, j aime d écrire d un artiste si 
célébre comme vous.” The reader sees 
that King Louis wrote French as he 
wrote German; only he made in French, 
as the letter showed, the most grievous 
grammatical and orthographical blunders. 

“The King of Bavaria,” said Vatte- 
mare, “was the incarnation of curiosity. 
When I visited him, he withdrew with 
me into his small cabinet and over- 
whelmed me with questions. He alluded 
a great deal to Goethe who had died a 
few months before, and mentioned repeat- 
edly with visible satisfaction that he had 
been honored with his friendship. 
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“ At the same time I made the personal 
acquaintance of all great German poets, 
and all of them readily contributed to my 
album, which contained already several 
thousand autographs. I remember with 
great pleasure Ludwig Tieck who was 
then already in feeble health, and unable 
to witness the performance which I gave 
at Dresden. I asked of him a few lines 
for my collection and received the follow- 
ing letter from him: 

“« My disease is a great obstacle for me 
and deprives me of many pleasures, Thus 
it prevented me to my intense regret 
from getting acquainted with your mimic 
talent which is admired by everybody. 
However, your personal amiability, es- 
teemed M. Alexandre, has not remained 
unknown to me, and I take pleasure in 
dedicating these lines to you for your 
album, which I have repeatedly turned 
over with a great deal of interest: how 
many names it contains, and, among 
them, how many illustrious ones! How 
glad I was to see the autographs of Ros- 
coe and many others! 

“May Providence, horored sir, vouch- 
safe to you health and vigor for many 
years that you may gladden by your tal- 
ents yourself and others, 

“ «Your obedient servant, 
“*Lupwie Treck. 

“¢ Drespen, Sept. 12th, 1833,’ 

“After receiving this letter, I gave 
him a performance at his house. Next 
day he sent me the following note: 

“*Many thanks, my dear M, Alexandre, 
for kindly giving me in my room a few 
specimens of your talent, which far sur- 
passed all that I had expected. It was 
a marvelous performance. This rapid 
contortion of all features, so that no one 
was able to recognize them, these wonder- 
ful changes of the voice, combined with so 
much grace and wit, has greatly aston- 
ished me. Receive my thanks for the 
great kindness with which you afforded 
an invalid so pleasant an hour. These 
impressions will never fade and pale, and 
there are a great many actors who, I 
wish, would possess but a part of your 
wonderful talents, 

“ *Inpwie TizcK.’ 
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“Tieck had large, magnificent eyes,” 
said Vattemare, “ which shot fire as soon 
as he warmed in an animated conversa- 
tion. He followed with the closest atten- 
tion the performance which I gave before 
him, and deplored then that but few 
actors were good mimics ; that they could 
not do anything with their faces, and al- 
though they often distorted their features 
in moments of passion, yet did not know 
how to express the various emotions, 
either by their voice or their action. 
They did not study nature enough. And 
then he said very vividly so many true 
and beautiful things about mimic art, that 
his words held me perfectly spell-bound.” 

“How was it possible for you,” I in- 
quired, “to play all persons in your 
pieces without making even a momentary 
pause on the stage? How could you 
appear in one and the same minute as an 
officer, as an old woman, as a young girl, 
and keep up the illusion of your audi- 
ence?” 

“ These questions have been propound- 
ed to me thousands upon thousands of 
times during my professional career. Yes, 
there were but few persons who believed 
that I really played all persons at my 
performances. The most incredulous of 
all was the Duchess du Berry. Having 
witnessed some of my performances at 
the Thédtre de Madame, she told me very 
bluntly she would never allow herself to 
be convinced that I performed all the 
réles in my plays myself, unless I proved 
it to her in the most irrefutable manner, 
A short time afterwards I performed at 
St. Cloud before the royal family. As at 
all my performances, so I saw now again 
very strictly to it that no one, whosoever 
it might be, was admitted behind the 
scenes. I had to represent a coachman 
in the first scene. WhenI appeared in 
my heavy cloak and seated myself, 
swearing and grumbling, at the table, 
where I was to fall asleep, I noticed that 
the Duchess crept up behind my chair 
and seized the collar of my cloak. I al- 
lowed her to do so, spoke my piece, and 
then appeared by another door as a Nor- 
man wet-nurse with a baby in my arms, 
The Duchess, who still held the end of 
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the collar of my cloak in her hand, utter- 
ed a cry of surprise when she discovered 
that nothing but the cloak, from which I 
had slipped, like a chicken from the egg, 
without her perceiving it, was still sitting 
at the table.” 

‘‘That was very well done,” I said; 
“but it is no answer to my question.” 

“An Englishwoman,” he replied, 
“Miss Wylton, who faithfully served 
me and my family for twenty-five years, 
accompanied me everywhere and assisted 
me with extraordinary skill. She dlone 
was behind the scenes and was at every 
change of costume at hand to facilitate 
my metamorphosis, which had to be ac- 
complished with lightning speed. In 
many instances I wore several costumes, 
one above the other, so that I was able 
to peel like an onion; and, finally, my 
real art, that of imitating other voices, 
assisted me most powerfully. As I was 
able to imitate all voices, all sorts of noise 
with the utmost accuracy, it was very 
easy for me to constantly engross the at- 
tention of the audience. If I myself was 
not on the stage, my voice was there, and 
I could soliloquize on the stage or begin 
there a conversation interrupted by the 
cries of animals, while I changed my cos- 
tume behind the scenes,” 

“T have been told,” I said, “that you 
were able to imitate the voices of all ani- 
mals, the noise of all tools, in short, all 
sounds that fall on our ears, in such a 
striking manner that no one thought they 
were mere imitations.” 

“T have displayed this skill not only 
at my regular performances, but also in 
private circles, when I wished to amuse 
a party,” replied Vattemare.—“ Let me 
relate to you an occurrence which is not 
generally known. When I was in Ber- 
lin in 1834, the then Crown-Prince of 
Prussia and his consort treated me with 
particular kindness. The Crown-Prince 
gave me a very warm letter of introduc- 
tion to his sister, the Empress of Russia, 
so that I met with the most flattering 
reception at the court of St. Petersburg. 
The Emperor Nicholas, whose name so 
many persons never uttered without a 
shudder, soon grew very fond of me. 
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One evening, when I was at court in the 
midst of a group of distinguished diplo- 
matists and army officers, and Nicholas 
seemed to be unusually grave, I said it 
was not difficult to exhilarate him. At 
the same moment an impudent blue-bot- 
tle-fly commenced humming round the 
autocrat’s head. He made a movement 
to keep the disagreeable insect from his 
head, In vain! The insect became more 
and more impudent, until the Emperor 
finally lost his composure and angrily 
grasped his hair with both hands. The 
insect, humming all the time, fled under 
a small table, and when the Emperor 
learned that it was I who made the noise, 
he burst into loud laughter, and was 
henceforth in the best of humor.” 

“But how could you permit yourself 
this jest?” I inquired. 

“The lords of this earth,” he replied in 
a melancholy tone, “forgive everything 
when we amuse them. Court-fools could 
permit themselves everything. The ter- 
rible Czar was the incarnation of ami- 
ability toward me, He invited me to 
Peterhof, showed me the magnificent 
apartments of the palace, and always 
made me enter the first, saying, ‘ Mon- 
sieur Alexandre, je suis chez moi.’--He 
wished to see my albums, which con- 
tained a great many drawings of cele- 
brated artists. I took the collection to 
him. But, when he was about to open 
the portfolios, I laid my hand on them, 
and told him it was my rule to open 
these treasures only to those who en- 
riched them by a contribution. ‘I have 
no drawing,’ he said.—‘ Sire,’ I replied, 
‘the drawing lying on your writing- 
table.,—‘ It is a uniform for my grena- 
diers.’—‘ Your Majesty will copy it..— 
He smiled and gave me the drawing, 
after adding his name and the date to 
it.” 

Vattemare showed it to me, as well as 
a drawing made by the present Emperor 
Alexander. The sketches were no mas- 
terpieces, 

I asked him ifhe had never traveled 
under the name “ Vattemare?” 

“As a ventriloquist,” he said, “my 
name was Alexander ; in private life, and 
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as a collector of duplicates my name was 
Vattemare. In my youth already I had 
noticed, to my regret, that’ many public 
libraries, cabinets of medals, and muse- 
ums contained duplicates of many works 
and objects of art, which were entirely 
wanting to other public institutions. So 
the idea occurred to me that, by an inter- 
change of duplicates, almost.all libraries, 
etc., might add greatly to their treasures 
without spending a sou for that purpose. 
The realization of this plan seemed to me 
so important that I have never ceased 
laboring for it, during all my travels in 
Europe and the United States. But I 
encountered the most unexpected obsta- 
cles. When the laziness or ill-will of li- 
brarians and custodians thwarted the 
wishes of Vattemare, the traveler, Alex- 
ander, the jester, made his appearance 
and attained his object. I still remem- 
ber that I once, in a German capital, 
caused myself to be announced to the 
Minister of Public Instruction in order to 
interest him in my plan. I had to wait 
a long time in the ante-room. At length 
the footman tame back and told me his 
Excellency was very busy and could not 
receive me, ‘Inform his Excellency,’ 
I exclaimed, ‘that M. Alexander desires 
to pay him a visit.’ No sooner had the 
footman left me than the door opened, 
and the minister, holding out to me both 
hands, hastened to me, drew me into his 
cabinet, and promised me, amidst the 
most flattering remarks about my talents 
to promote my plan. But for Alexander, 
all doors would have been closed against 
Vattemare.” 


This first visit established very friendly 
relations between Vattemare and me. 
Thenceforth we met often, and he re- 
peatedly expressed the wish that I might 
publish his recollections. He offered to 
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furnish me for this purpose all written 
and printed materials and to add to them 
by verbal communications. Afterwards, 
however, when speaking of the publica- 
tion of these recollections, I noticed a 
certain embarrassment in his manner, 
which I was unable to account for. He 
evaded the subject, and, as I saw, with 
regret and vexation. After his death, 
which took place four years ago, I learned 
that his eldest son, a clergyman, had op- 
posed the idea of publishing them. His 
second son, Hippolyte Vattemare, to 
whom France is indebted for a number 
of excellent essays on the political con- 
dition of the United States, placed with 
the utmost readiness at my disposal 
many valuable relics that had belonged 
to his father, among them many original 
letters of German poets, savants and 
princes. Of these papers I still have the 
manuscript of Vattemare’s autobiography. 
The pages which depict the events of his 
youth, and the commencement of his 
career as a ventriloquist and mimic, are 
highly interesting. A curious fact is that 
Vattemare disliked appearing before the 
public; nay, in his later years, he fre- 
quently had to restrain his tears when 
stepping on the stage. He hated thea- 
tres and never witnessed plays. Since 
he had abandoned his art, even his most 
intimate friends could no longer prevail 
on him to perform before them. He was 
occupied exclusively in his hobby, the 
international exchange of books. He 
had succeeded in bringing about an in- 
terchange of three hundred thousand 
volumes between France and the United 
States alone |! 

Vattemare had in all classes of Parisian 
society many devoted friends who esteem- 
ed him as an amiable and interesting con- 
versationalist, and, above all, as a good 
and honest man, 
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Wate the present essay is an attempt with greater or less modification to all 
to correct some of the prevailing errors of classes of brain-workers. 


clergymen in regard to hygiene, yet many 
of the principles advanced in it will apply 


The first error which I shall specify is 
the idea that clergymen are, as a class, by 
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the necessities of their calling, more sub- 
ject to disease and shorter-lived than 
those who labor with their hands, I have 
elsewhere * adduced a large variety of 
statistics to show that brain-workers live 
longer than mechanics and laborers, and 
that civilization is pre-eminently favorable 
to health and longevity. From the tables 
then presented it seems that clergymen 
are not only longer-lived than laborers or 
mechanics, but attain a greater longevity 
than other professional men. 

The general prevalence of the opposite 
opinion is to be attributed partly to the 
fact that we observe the isolated instances 
of the early death of men of genius, while 
we forget that thousands of unintellectual 
laborers are continually dying about us 
prematurely and unknown; and partly 
also to the writings of ignorant or design- 
ing charlatans who, to increase their gains, 
have encouraged and endorsed the com- 
mon impression that clergymen are ex- 
ceedingly feeble and short-lived. 

But whatever may be the causes of this 
ungrounded belief it operates very injuri- 
ously on the profession, It begets in the 
minds of the clergy, especially those of 
sensitive, imaginative temperament, a feel- 
ing of distrust and despondency, a dispo- 
sition to watch for symptoms of failing 
health, and to magnify their importance; 
in short, a chronic melancholy that in 
many instances weighs on the soul 

“ Heavy as lead, 
And deep almost as life,” 
and which not only restricts the happi- 
ness, but seriously impairs the usefulness 
of those whom it afflicts. 

But the worst effects of this erroneous 
belief in regard to the health and longevi- 
ty of the clergy is, that it keeps some of 
our most gifted young men from entering 
the ministry, and drives others from its 
ranks after they have entered it. I recall 
to mind a number of aspiring and earnest 
young men of my own acquaintance, some 
of whom were endowed with more than 
average abilities, and especially with the 
finer qualities of imagination, sympathy 
and emotion, that are so well appreciated 
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in a clergyman and pastor, and which al- 
ways contribute largely to his success, 
who have been deterred from consecrat- 
ing their talents and lives to the ministry 
only by the mistaken fear, under which 


- they were educated, that its ways go down 


to disease and early death. I have known 
a number of truly gifted men who, after 
laboring irregularly, and perhaps exces- 
sively at times in the work of the minis- 
try, have felt it to be their duty to aban- 
don it, even in the morning of their 
hope and activity, and have exchanged 
the brightness and glory of useful success 
in their chosen calling for a life of seclu- 
sion and perhaps of failure in secular pur- 
suits, for which they had neither aptitude 
nor inclination. Wherever we turn we 
meet with these voluntary exiles from the 
ministry. We find them retailing goods 
in city stores, following the plough, or 
handling the saw and the plane in the 
humble garb of the mechanic. All these 
callings are in themselves honorable, but 
those who enter them from motives of 
hygiene rather than from inclination, will 
surely make life a failure, and will ulti- 
mately learn with sad astonishment, that 
though they may have escaped some of 
the chronic nervous maladies peculiar to 
brain-workers, they become liable to many 
acute affections that are both violent and 
fatal, and that their expectation of life, as 
satisfactorily established by statistics, will 
probably be ten or fifteen years less than 
if they had remained in the ministry. 

But many of the clergy abandon their 
profession, and young men of promise 
are sometimes deterred from entering it. 
They serve as lawyers or physicians or 
merchants, and very frequently as solici- 
tors and secretaries, and yet none of these 
classes attain so high an average longevity 
by several years as clergymen. 

If these lines shall be read by any young 
man of exquisite organization, endowed 
with the rich gifts of fancy and expres- 
sion, and inspired by a fervid zeal for use- 
fulness in the sacred calling, united to a 
conscientious ambition to make the best 
use of his talents, for his own satisfaction 
and the glory of Him whom he desires to 
serve, but who stands halting at the door 
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over which his distressed imagination sees 
only the Dantean inscription, ‘‘ Whoso 
enters here leaves hope behind,”—let me 
say to him that there is no occupation in 
which men engage, unless it be the man- 
aging of farms, that offers so good pros- 
pects oflong life as the Christian ministry. 
Over the portals of the clerical temple, in 
place of the ominaus verse of Dante, I 
would inscribe in broad letters of gold the 
cheering promise, Health and length of 
days are in her right hand, though in her 
left are neither riches nor honor. 

It is true that there are some who are 
80 sensitively organized that it may be 
necessary for them to be very moderate 
in study, especially in the early and grow- 
ing periods of their lives, and for such it 
may be well, in some instances, to delay 
the preliminary course, the studies of the 
college or seminary or the active duties 
of the profession, or at least, to interrupt 
them by traveling, or by some other form 
of active and agreeable recreation. But 
such cases are exceptional, The majority 
even of the nervous and impressible will 
do better to go on in the line of study 
which their tastes select, carefully observ- 
ing, however, the laws of health as they 
apply to brain-workers, Ihave known a 
number of individuals,who though origin- 
ally of delicate constitutions, at once began 
to improve as soon as they commenced a 
systematic course of academic or collegi- 
ate study, and who continued to grow 
stronger under the influence of mental 
activity, and have displayed an endurance 
and hardiness of which they never sup- 
posed themselves capable, But any course 
is preferable to engaging in a calling for 
which we have neither taste nor genius. 
A man of exquisite, poetic fancy is as out 
of place in a coal-yard as a thick-headed 
laborer would be in the counting-room or 
pulpit. No work is so exhausting as that 
which we hate. Indeed, persistent exertion 
against the grain of one’s nature is suicidal. 
The scholar in his study and the hod-carrier 
cannot exchange places for a week with- 
out unpleasant consequences resulting to 
both, The golden rule for brain-workers 
should be, choose that calling which you 
most love, : 
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Another error to which clergymen are 
liable is the habit of irregular and spas- 
modie exertion of the mind and body. 
The temptation is to defer the onerous 
task of sermon writing until near the 
close of the week, and then, perhaps, to 
compress the labor of six days into one or 
two nights. The temptation is to accept 
invitations to speak, or to preach, just as 
they chance to come, and thus to make 
some days and evenings distressingly 
busy, exciting and hurried. The tempta- 
tion is to make the Sabbath a day of ex- 
cessive and exhaustive labor, and what is 
worse than all, to worry in connection 
with their work, and to assume responsi- 
bilities in the administration of parochial 
duties that might justly be thrown upon 
the members of the parish. 

It needs no argument from a physician 
to show that all these things are sinful. 
The consciences of most of our clergymen, 
unenlightened as they are in regard to 
hygiene, tell them that they do wrong to 
allow themselves to yield so easily to 
temptation, and those who do not resist 
sooner or later, will find their nerves be- 
coming morbidly sensitive, their digestion 
weak and capricious, and gradually there 
may creep over them the horrors of wake- 
ful nights, and of long days of weakness 
and pain that know but little abating, of 
undefined weariness of mind and body, 
and, saddest of all, a painful consciousness 
that they have a brain, and that the blood 
mounts to it too often and too strong, 
and that they can no longer control their 
thoughts or their feelings as they have 
been wont to do. Thus experience con- 
firms the voice of conscience, but some- 
times when it is too late to repair the 
damages that ignorance or forgetfulness 
has wrought in the tender, susceptible 
frame. 

I do not believe, however, that clergy- 
men as a class are over-worked. Let 
them properly distribute the toils of the 
week so that each one of the seven days 
will have its allotted task and no more, 
so that each day shall be divided into 
certain periods that shall be respectively 
and sacredly devoted to composition, pas- 
toral duty, exercise, domestic life, sleep 
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and various forms of recreation—let them 
observe these habits of system firmly, 
persistently, aye cruelly if necessary, and 
they will see that they can accomplish 
severer labor, and endure weightier re- 
sponsibilities, and be better able to cope 
with trying emergencies, than when they 
neglect all method, and come and go or 
stay at the beck of every whim, or desire, 
or even pressihg appeal that may arise. 

But I am told that these suggestions 
are all wise and true, and commend them- 
selves to reason, and conscience, and are 
confirmed by experience, but that'parishes 
will not allow their ministers to rule their 
time and strength in this way. I admit 
that parishes are often thus ignorant and 
uncharitable ; but the fault is after all more 
in the clergymen than in the people. It is 
your business to teach them the essential 
laws of health in your sermons, lectures 
and conversations, to live up to them your- 
self and to exhort them to do the same, just 
as you inculcate, exemplify and impress 
all other moral virtues. It is your duty to 
be, so far as possible, models of obedience 
to hygiene as well as to distinctively moral 
laws. If one of your parishioners should 
ask you to steal, or to tell a falsehood, or to 
utter profanity, you would shudder at the 
suggestion and would probably be chari- 
table enough to attribute the request to 
some insane impulse. Just so when any 
one would interrupt your hours of study, 
of sleep, or of recreation, or when you 
are urged to preach, or make pastoral 
visits beyond your strength, resist the en- 
treaty, except in very rare and pressing 
emergencies, as a temptation of Satan 
designed to destroy your health and life. 
Let your people for once thoroughly un- 
derstand that it is as great a sin against 
God for them to ask you to break the laws 
of health, as it would be to ask you to 
envy your neighbor, to hate your family, 
to cheat your dependents, or to oppress 
the lowly, and that all such requests will 
be so regarded by you and should be by 
them, and you will soon find that the 
people can be educated to this as well as 
to any other standard of morality. 

Even as I write these lines I am con- 
sulted by a clergyman from a distant city 
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who, through irregular and spasmodic 
work, continued for several years, has re- 
duced himselfinto that nervous condition 
in which all severe mental labor is a bur- 
den, and the very exercise of preaching 
itself produces symptoms that are at once 
unpleasant and well-nigh alarming. I ad- 
vise him to remit for a while the activities 
of his calling, to come to the metropolis 
and enjoy, for a season, its liveliness and 
splendor, and the companionship of his 
friends who are here, to give a short good- 
by to all thoughts of his pen and study, 
his parish and its various cares; assuring 
him that he will ultimately save more 
souls by forgetting for an interval that he 
has any souls to save, 

If he but heed these suggestions, even 
for a very brief vacation, he will return 
to his charge a renewed man, not only 
outwardly but inwardly, and if he will 
adorn the gospel of hygiene in other re- 
spects, if he will break off the habit of 
late night composition, as he would break 
off the habit of opium eating, and take 
his exercise as faithfully and regularly, 
and, at least, with as much enthusiasm, as 
he pays his morning devotions, he will be 
able to endure heavier responsibilities and 
labors than ever before. 

If we are only wise in time, and repent 
early and sincerely of our transgressions 
of the laws of our being, Nature is very 
kindly and forgiving and restores us into 
her full favor, and grants us oftentimes as 
much strength and joy and capacity of 
endurance as though we had never sinned. 
We return thanks for almost every bless- 
ing, but who ever thinks of praising God 
for that most marvelous gift—the recu- 
perative power of the human system! 

Another prominent error of clergymen 
is that they devote too much time and 
strength to the mechanical labor of writ- 
ing out and reading sermons, instead of 
cultivating the habit of storing their 
thoughts in their brains, and speaking ex- 
temporaneously. The duty of making 
at least a portion of the sermon extem- 
poraneous has been frequently and ably 
urged, but never, so far as I know, as a 
matter of hygiene, It has been said, and 
very truly, that an"extemporaneous dis- 
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course is better appreciated by the hear- 
ers than one that is read, and that preach- 
ing without notes is indeed the only nat- 
ural style. But, granted for the moment, 
that the advocates of extemporaneous 
preaching are all in error; granted that 
the habit of speaking without a manu- 
script favors superficial thinking and a 
diffuse rhetoric, yet I maintain that the 
hygienic argument in its favor is eo strong 
and so clear, to any one who will give the 
matter a philosophical consideration, as to 
make it a duty for all clergymen to dis- 
peuse with notes so far as possible in all 
their public ministrations. 

In the first place the mechanical labor 
of writing sermons is more wearing than 
the exercise of originating and combining 
thoughts in the brain, Thought is inspir- 
ing, and the labor of creating it is the most 
noble and elevating and healthful employ- 
ment of man, On the other hand desk 
work, such as is called for in writing out 
sermons, keeps the body in a cramped 
position, thus rendering it impossible for 
the lungs to take deep and full inspira- 
tions, and when performed in over-haste, 
as too often happens with sermonizers, it 
is very apt to degenerate to the mere me- 
chanical act of copying from memory ver- 
bose and meaningless platitudes on duty 
and goodness. 

Very many of the sermons that are 
read in our churches, require no more 
creative power in their composition than 
is exercised by the average of clerks and 
accountants. I have long observed that 
book-keepers are a sickly, nervous and 
short-lived class. The reason of this is 
very plain. They pass the best portion 
of the day in closed, ill-ventilated rooms, 
usually in cramped, unnatural postures, 
and exercise chiefly a very narrow and 
unimportant part of the mind—that 
which is required in the continued prac- 
tice over the simple rules of arithmetic. 
Our clergymen spend a great deal of time 
and strength in the unhealthy labor of 
copying that might be spent more profit- 
ably, for themselves and for their hearers, 
in creating thought. 

The thinker has many advantages over 
the mere copyist. He can work without 
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taking his pen in hand, without torturing 
himself with unhealthy postures, without 
even entering his study. He can work, 
even to the best advantage, while saunter- 
ing in the fields, and making his parochial 
visits, while dressing and undressing, and 
while dandling his children on his knee, 
Our unconscious action is often, if not al- 
ways, our best action. Our brightest and 
most suggestive thoughts usually come to 
us, not while bending over a desk in the 
mechanical task of writing, but at odd 
and unexpected moments, as we are eat- 
ing or drinkiny, at the moment of retiring 
or rising, as we are putting on an over- 
coat, stepping into a carriage, or chatting 
with a friend. Those who have finely 
disciplined minds can labor consciously 
at such times and places, not only with- 
out injury but with positive benefit to 
the whole organism ; for the mind is never 
at rest, does not wholly cease from action, 
even in the soundest sleep, and it is better 
for its own health and for that of the en- 
tire nature that its energies be employed 
on themes that are noble, elevating and 
useful, 

I would make this doctrine a practical 
one by so remodeling the system of in- 
struction in our Theological Seminaries 
that the students should be taught the 
principles and practice of extemporaneous 
speaking ab initio, and never be allowed 
to acquire the habit of absolute depend- 
ence on the written page. It is as hard 
for the slave to manuscript to reform and 
begin to speak to his audience as it is for 
the slave to the wine-cup to become a 
teetotaler. 

It will be objected to what I here ad- 
vocate that the greatest essays of the 
world—nearly all of our permanent litera- 
ture indeed—were originally written out 
in full in the very manner here condemn- 
ed in clergymen. To this we reply that 
the best books of the world in poetry, 
science, theology and belles-lettres, were 
thought out before they were written. 
Only in very exceptional instances have 
the plans and details of works of genius 
been elaborated with the pen in hand. 
Prescott accustomed himself to compose 
on horseback, until he could carry many 
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long and elaborate sentences in his mem- 
ory. 

All great poets have, to a greater or 
less extent, caught the inspiration to 
their choicest efforts from accidental cir- 
cumstances, while engaged in employ- 
ments that were as far as possible from 
composition, The idea of writing the 
Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire was 
suggested to Gibbon while gazing upon 
the ruins of Rome. The Inferno of 
Dante, the melodies of Petrarch, the songs 
and philosophy of Goethe, were wrought 
out in their own minds and experience be- 
fore they were reduced to manuscript. 
Indeed with most of our great writers 
preparing the manuscript is simply giving 
the finishing touch to the picture over 
which they have previously labored hard 
and long. 

But it will be said that clergymen must 
prepare two or three sermons a week, 
and therefore it is impossible for them 
to spend so much time in preliminary 
thought over their public efforts, This 
is granted, but for that very reason they 
should not waste their strength and pre- 
cious hours in the mechanical labor of 
writing out their ideas sentence by sen- 
tence. The clergyman who has trained 
himself to the habit of extemporaneous 
preaching has far more leisure not only 
for thought but also for various methods 
of exercise and recreation than he who is 
a slave to desk work that the stupidest 
clerk or book-keeper might perform as 
well as he. 

Another reason why extemporanecous 
preaching is to be preferred to reading 
sermons from manuscripts is, that decla- 
mation is in itself a healthful and exhilarat- 
ing exercise to the whole nature, intellec- 
tual, moral and physical, while the evil of 
reading in the ordinary style is not only 
exceedingly wearisome but positively in- 
jurious both to the vocal organs and to the 
nervous system in general. 

The “pulpit tone” is the main cause of 
the pulpit “sore throat.” This pulpit 
tone is engendered by the custom of read- 
ing instead of delivering sermons, Extem- 
poraneous speakers may and do acquire a 
tone, but usually they are much more 


natural than readers. An easy, natural 
reader is rarely found, out of the: pulpit 
or in it, for the simple reason, which is 
not, I believe, generally understood, that 
all written composition is itself more or 
less unnatural as judged by the standards 
of ordinary conversation. The best kind 
of extemporaneous speaking, however, is 
simply dignified, elevated conversation, 
with numbers for ak audience instead of 
a small circle or a single individual. 

That the exercise of public speaking is 
beneficial is clearly established theoreti- 
cally and from experience. It calls into 
play the entire muscular, as well as the 
intellectual and moral and emotional na- 
ture, and allows them to work together, 
in beautiful harmony, for a common pur- 
pose. No employment so harmoniously 
and intensely exercises the whole nature 
as that of public speaking. It quickens 
the circulation, calls into violent and re- 
peated action all the principal groups of 
muscles, expands the lungs, increases the 
exhalations from the skin, besides keeping 
the intellect and emotions in intense and 
continuous activity. All this is done too 
without sensible effort on the part of him 
who has trained himself to the habit by 
long and studious practice, and has made 
himself familiar with audiences and with 
the subject of which he treats. He who 
speaks extemporaneously and with physi- 
cal vigor and earnestness every day or 
evening does not need much exercise be- 
sides, for in one hour thus employed is 
concentrated the mental activity of several 
hours in the study and the muscular exer- 
cise of a long walk, or of a thorough drill 
in the gymnasium. 

Most of the great orators of history, 
who retained their faculties unimpaired 
until a good old age, were wont to speak 
mainly, if not entirely, without manu- 
scripts. Demosthenes and Cicero, Chat- 
ham and Erskine, prepared their efforts 
with the nicest care, but relied, in a 
measure, on the inspiration of the moment 
for their choice of language, and, in nearly 
all cases, preferred to commit to memory 
rather than to read from manuscripts. 
The world was astonished by the industry 
of Wesley and Whitefield, and wondered 
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that they could preach so often without 
breaking down. The explanation is suf- 
ficiently simple. They devoted their lives 
to thinking and feeling on the themes of 
their hearts, and preached with the lips 
and gestures and expression, and not with 
elaborate notes. Public speaking is ex- 
hilarating and appetizing, and I know of 
some lecturers and actors who take the 
principal meal of the day after the even- 
ing performance is over. 

During his recent visit to this country 
Dr. Newman Hall astonished our reading 
preachers by the absolute ease with which 
he spoke from three to five times each 
Sabbath, and nearly every night during 
the week, without contracting a bron- 
chitis, a “‘ dysphonia clericorum” or any 
nervous disorder whatever. He was on 
a vacation while visiting us; but in spite 
of labors that would have broken down 
most of our clergymen even in their best 
estate, he returned to his charge more 
vigorous 2nd elastic than ever. Our 
younger pastors, whose habits of read- 
ing sermons are not fully confirmed, 
would do well to take lessons from this 
illustrious exemplar, and see if it be not 
possible for them to increase in health as 
they increase in labors, so that they may 
be able to abide at their posts, like men 
in other callings, instead of seeking in 
Europe, when perhaps it is too late, for 
the strength and courage that they ought 
never to have lost. 

Clergymen are also very liable to err 
in their personal habits in regard to diet 
and exercise. They sometimes allow 
themselves to be starved into illness, and 
in rare instances into premature decay of 
their mental if not of their physical 
powers. Poverty sometimes compels the 
theological students to board alone in 
their rooms or in cheap and ill-managed 
clubs. I would not say the lightest word 
to discourage any young man of good 
abilities, and who has a sincere desire to 
engage in the ministry, from entering it 
by so dreary a portal as that of slow 
starvation, provided he will snatch at the 
first and every opportunity to compen- 
sate for his deprivations. The firm, elas- 
tie constitution of early manhood can re- 
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cover from the effects of almost any vice 
or evil habit, if it be not too long per- 
sisted in, and even three years of bad 
feeding will not destroy or always perma- 
nently cripple the usefulness of any one 
whose health is natively good and who in 
other respects is measurably obedient to 
the laws of his being. But let no one 
pursue this « urse unless driven to it by 
sheer necessity, nor argue that it is better 
for the health of the body or soul. It is 
at best a perilous risk and should only be 
incurred as an unavoidable means to a 
high and noble end. I have known theo- 
logical students to boast of the small 
quantity of food they could sustain life 
on! I have known those of comfortable 
means who restricted themselves to a 
weekly allowance of money for the supply 
of their bachelor tables, as though such 
unnatural abstinence were a virtue and 
notasin. Cheap clubs, that restrict their 
members to meat once a day and to poor 
bread and slops for the other meals, may 
be necessary evils, and are perhaps only 
temporarily injurious to those of vigorous 
constitutions, but those who join them, as 
many do, with a view to improve their 
health, make as sad a mistake as though 
they should attend an inferior seminary 
in order to get a better knowledge of the- 
ology. I hazard the assertion, based on 
an extensive acquaintance with students: 
and especially with clergymen, that much, 
of their physical weakness and pulpit stu-~ 
pidity is due to the fact that so many of 
them, either through hard poverty or false. 
notions of hygiene, allow themselves. to 
be systematically underfed. The brain 
being the organ of the mind and a very 
important part of the body, must neces-- 
sarily be weakened if the system be-insuf- 
ficiently nourished. 

Pastors of churches in country places 
are often subjected to a process. af slow 
starvation that in time very seriously af- 
fects their mental powers. The clergy- 
man who is faithful to his calling needs. 
not only a larger quantity of food than 
the mechanics and laborers af; his.parish, 
but also a more delicate variety. The 
salt pork and beef that amply sustain the 
health and strength of the coarsely or-- 
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ganized ploughman, are to the last degree 
inappropriate for the brain-working cler- 
gyman, and if he is compelled to restrict 
himself to that kind of diet, he must not 
be surprised to find his digestive organs 
gradually losing their tone and his entire 
nature becoming less capacitated for hard 
toil. Every pastor should make it a 
sacred duty to provide his table with an 
abundant variety of digestible and nour- 
ishing food, and should also endeavor to 
have it served in as agreeable a manner 
as possible. If, as is usually the case, 
the salary be so small that great self-de- 
nial must be practised by the pastor's 
family, the supply of his own daily food 
is the last thing in which he should study 
economy. He owes it to himself and to 
his parish to teach the necessity of pro- 
viding his table with the best nutriment 
that can be obtained, 

No intelligent and merciful farmer ex- 
acts as much labor of an underfed horse 
as of one that receives an abundant and 
daily supply of grain; and no parish has 
a right to expect that a half-starved 
minister will provide as good sermons as 
one who has a liberal variety of agree- 
able nourishment. I see so many cler- 
gymen, whose nervous symptoms are 
brought on or aggravated by insufficient 
and inappropriate food, that I wish to 
speak on this point with special empha- 
sis. 

In regard to exercise, clergymen as 
well as students are inclined to one of 
two extremes—either to take too much, 
ornone at all. Some rush furiously from 
one extreme to the other, exercising two 
or three hours daily one week, and then 
lounging on the sofa, or burying them- 
selves in their studies, perhaps for a 
month, 

The rules which clergymen should 
adopt and observe in regard to their 
physical recreation should be these: 1. 
To take those kinds of exercise which 
they enjoy the most, and as soon as they 
grow tired of one method to change it 
for another. 2. Never to exercise to 
great exhaustion, but only to a comfort- 
able tiredness that quickens the appetite 
and sweetens repose. 3. To keep the 
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system so well nourished by food and so 
thoroughly refreshed by sleep that vig- 
orous exercise, in the form of walking, 
running, bowling, hunting, fishing, gar- 
dening, visiting, etc., will always be pos- 
itively agreeable. 

Walking is a form of recreation that 
all can educate themselves to enjoy. It 
brings into play all of the principal mus- 
cles, without specially overtaxing any, 
admits and renders necessary the freest 
access to pure air and the light of the 
sun, can be taken at any time, or at all 
times, without inconveniencing others, 
and demands no outlay of money or pre- 
paration. But there are those who can 
find no enjoymentin walking, even when 
in agreeable company; and who there- 
fore should seek for recreation in other 
sources, There are certain forms of 
amusement that were ever regarded as 
sinful, and clergymen would have been 
condemned without mercy if they had 
joinedin them. It is quite unfortunate 
that some of our best methods of exer- 
cise have so long been associated with 
ignorance and vice that clergymen feel 
themselves unable to partake of them 
without imperiling their influence. It 
is for clergymen themselves to use the 
influence they do possess to wrest our 
agreeable and healthful games of skill 
and chance from the service. of vice and 
to consecrate them to the cause of religion 
and humanity. There is no reason, 
moral or physiological, why clergymen 
and all other teachers of public virtue, 
should not engage in the games of bil- 
liards, and ten-pins, except that the bet- 
ter classes of society associate these 
amusements with low life and 
That these games will in time be raised 
from the mire and made both respectable 
and necessary for the moral leaders of 
society, there can be no question; but 
the change of sentiment that will allow 
such a revolution in the habits of our 
churches must be brought about mainly 
by the influence of clergymen. 

Gardening is one of the very best 
forms of recreation for those clergymen 
who enjoy it; but there are many who 
can find no pleasure in anything of the 
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kind, who indeed are more wearied than 
refreshed by physical labor of any sort. 
There are in fact very few forms of di- 
rectly useful physical labor that can be 
converted into agreeable means of recre- 
ation for brain-workers. 

Some years ago there was connected 
with Andover Theological Seminary a 
box manufactory in which the students 
were encouraged to work during their 
hours of recreation, The scheme was 
advocated on pecuniary as well as hy- 
gienic considerations, and for a time 
promised well, buj as its novelty wore 
away it became less and less popular and 
finally was abandoned altogether. 

I regard it as a misfortune, from the 
standpoint of hygiene, to be obliged to 
“work one’s way” through college and 
profegsional studies by physical toil of any 
kind, I can but feel that almost any other 
kind of industry is preferable to hard man- 
ual work for those who are seeking the best 
discipline and culture of the mind, Those 
whoare so situated that they can regulate 
the time, extent, and quality of their phy- 
sical Jabor, may find agreeable recreation 
in the garden, behind the plough or in the 
workshop; but for the great majority these 
bodily tasks, especially when undertaken 
as a means of living, tend rather to de- 
velop the muscles and sinews—the animal 
part of our nature—at the expense of 
the intellectuality and refinement which 
student-life should chiefly aim to culti- 
vate. I am sure that I have known many 
who have retarded their mental growth 
and crippled their usefulness by weari- 
some physical labor while preparing for 
the ministry. Students who are depend- 
ent on their own exertions for their sup- 
port may avoid the error in one of three 
ways—by earning the money before com- 
mencing their studies, or after they are 
completed, or by engaging in intellectual 
employments during the leisure hours of 
their student-life. Teaching, writing and 
lecturing, and even missionary work, are 
more remunerative for students than the 
work of the farm or shop, and have an im- 
measurably better influence on the devel- 
opment and culture of the mind and heart, 
For students in the preparatory schools, as 
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well as for those engaged in the active 
duties of the sacred calling, it is best not 
to be confined to any one method of ex- 
ercise, but to ring the changes on walk- 
ing, running, climbing, skating, swim- 
ming, playing at games of chance or skill, 
hunting, fishing, riding and gymnastics. 

I hold that pastors of churches should 
neither be expected or allowed to eke 
out their subsistence by labor of the farm 
or shop, except when circumstances of 
poverty attendant on missionary life ren- 
der it absolutely necessary. Even if the 
Bible were designed to be a guide to hy- 
giene, the example of Paul in working at 
his occupation as a tent-maker would 
only serve as an encouragement for all 
missionaries who are similarly situated. 

The greatest theologians and preachers 
of the world—Luther, Knox, Hall, Wes- 
ley, Whitefield, Edwards, Chalmers, Rob- 
ertson and Beecher—consecrated them- 
selves wholly to their work, mind, heart 
and body, never allowing themselves to be 
distracted from it by continuous physical 
toil for subsistence, however urgent their 
necessities. 

Walking, as already remarked, is a form 
of exercise that all may educate them- 
selves to enjoy, and of which, when once 
we have learned to love it, we never be- 
come wearied, As a rest from and prep- 
aration to the mental labor of composi- 
tion it is not surpassed or equalled by 
any form of exercise with which we are 
familiar. It admits of the full expansion 
of the lungs, is usually taken in the sun- 
light beneath the open sky, and has the 
advantage not to be despised, at least, by 
clergymen, of being comparatively inex- 
pensive. City preachers have this advan- 
tage over those in country places, that 
they can find more to amuse them in their 
daily walks, It has always seemed to me 
that a gay and crowded street is a more 
suitable place to walk for exercise than a 
dismal country road. I heartily subscribe 
to the impetuous remark of Dr. Johnson, 
“ One green field is all green fields; let us 
walk down Cheapside.” A man works 
harder during a solitary ramble in the 
country than in the seclusion of home, but 
whoever should attempt to cross Broad- 
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way while in a “brown study” might 
never have occasion to repeat the exper- 
iment. Crowds and gayety act like coun- 
ter-irritants to draw from the internal 
organs to the surface, They thus relieve 
the self-brooding, hypochondriaand other 
diseases of the brain, and are therefore 
the best of all remedies for clergymen. 
Furthermore, the brilliancy and splendor 
of an elegantly built thoroughfare is espe- 
cially inviting to a pedestrian seeking re- 
lief from mental toil, and will often tempt 
us from our studies when we would shud- 
der at the thought of wading through the 
mud and snow of a lonely road in the 
country. It is for this reason that city 
ladies take more exercise in the open air, 
and are consequently oftentime more 
healthful,.even with all their dissipations, 


than many of the danghters of country: 


farmers. 

In taking exercise we should always 
aim to stop short of exhaustion. In re- 
gard to the length of walks and the time 
daily given to physical recreation, every 
man must be a law unto himself. Some 
are so constituted by nature or habit, 
that they can work hard and keep well, 
even to old age, without taking any 
great amount of physical exercise ; others 
are as much dependent on their daily 
walks as on their regular meals. Invalid 
clergymen and students generally, not 
unfrequently make serious mistakes by 
exercising beyond their strength, Those 
who suffer from weak digestion and en- 
feebled vital powers should not exercise 
as hard nor as long as the wiry and mus- 
cular. I have known many who, on find- 
ing themselves debilitated by ‘chronic in- 
digestion, have resorted to long walks, or 
to fatiguing physical labor, under the de- 
lusion that they would thus develop the 
muscular system and drive away their 
maladies. Those who by neglect of ex- 
ercise, bathing, diet, sleep, and all other 
hygienic influences, have reduced them- 
selves to invalidism will surely weaken 
and not strengthen themselves by spas- 
modic over-exertion of their enfeebled 
muscles, It often happens that such grow 
thinner and feebler so long as they con- 
tinue their unnatural efforts, and are only 
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relieved when they have learned by costly 
experience that rest and moderation and 
an easy variety of toil are far more bene- 
ficial to the worn-out brain-worker than 
any form of severe or protracted labor, 
however well calculated it may be to de- 
velop the muscles of the mechanic or 
laborer. 

Theological students and pastors as well 
as collegians, sometimes perform great 
feats of pedestrianism during their vaca- 
tions, and are surprised to find that when 
they return to their labors, they do not 
experience the increase of mental and 
physical elasticity for which they had 
hoped. Those who have been irregularly 
overworked in any intellectual calling 
will often make the best use of their sea- 
sons of rest by a masterly inactivity 
rather than by undertaking severe physi- 
cal tasks. The vacations of students and 
clergymen should therefore be variously 
improved according to the needs and cir- 
cumstances of each individual case; in 
conscientious idleness and sleep by those 
who have kept long and wearisome vigils, 
in the quiet of the country by the deni- 
zens of a bustling town, and vice versa, in 
the turmoil of a great city by those who 
have grown melancholy and sad in the 
death-like stillness of a lonely parish, in 
varied and easy recreations by the ner- 
vous and dyspeptic, but in vigorous and 
exhausting exercise only by those of 
hardy and muscular frames, and who have 
a large and sure capital of vitality from 
which to draw for all their heavy outlays 
of strength and endurance. 

Finally, clergymen oftentimes seriously 
err in taking a too lugubrious and matter- 
of-fact view of life and duty. There are 
many who suffer themselves to be over- 
worried by the petty “insect cares” that 
ought to be boldly trampled under feet 
and forgotten. It cannot be repeated too 
often, that to one who is over-worked 
into disease thousands are worried into it. 
The entertaining author of “Friends in 
Council’ somewhere says, that we must 
always be miserable if we “look at things 
just as they are.” A certain degree of 
imaginative hope, and of physical buoy- 
ancy, as well as pure religious faith, is 
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necessary to keep the spirit bright and 
happy; and the pastor who is not endow- 
ed by nature with something of this dis- 
position, or who has not studiously ac- 
quired it, must be wretched indeed. The 
annoying cares of parochial visitations, 
the interruptions of time and demands on 
the patience caused by the continual ap- 
peals for relief or advice in real or imagin- 
ed distress, the anxious responsibility in 
regard to the squabbles between opposing 
factions, and the perpetual fear lest the 
ministrations of the pulpit shall meet with 
adverse rather than kindly criticism, the 
disheartening and almost impossible task 
of meeting expenses that are necessarily 
large with a salary disproportionately 
small, and the want so bitterly felt of the 
bright and congenial fellowship of early 
collegiate days—all these elements of a 
country pastor’s life, superadded to an 
ever-present consciousness that by virtue 
of his office he must ever be an exemplar 
as well as teacher, combine to develop in 
his character a feeling and manner of 
severity and of cheerlessness that may in 
time degenerate into consuming melan- 
choly. Hypochondria is oftentimes one 
of the first stages of insanity, and is as 
truly a disease as consumption itself. It 
has been the fashion to laugh at such 
patients, or to turn them out of doors as 
though they were possessed of some evil 
spirit, but I have never known a case to 
be cured by such treatment. The true 
philosophic method of treating hypochon- 
dria is to prevent it by shunning those 
conditions that give rise to it. The rea- 
son why young clergymen are more liable 
to hypochondria than other classes of 
brain-workers is to my mind very clear. 
They’ plunge into the heat of the battle 
without any previous skirmishing. With 
no sermons in the “barrel,” and with 
little knowledge of themselves or the 
world, they are called from the semi- 
nary to assume the responsibilities of as 
large a parish as they may ever again 
preside over during their lives; it some- 
times happens that their first charge is 
more important and more wearing than 
any to which they are subsequently in- 
vited. On the other hand lawyers, phy- 
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sicians, and the most of our business men, 
are obliged to crawl their way up through 
slow and long gradations, and judge them- 
selves fortunate if they are even tolerably 
busy when they arrive at maturity. 
During those dreary years in which the 
lawyer is sitting briefless in his office, and 
the physician is impatiently waiting for 
his hairs to grow gray, and the ambitious 
clerk in the counting-room is secretly 
hoping that the senior partner may be 
taken away, the young clergyman, if he 
has any elements of popularity, is be- 
ing harassed and jaded and burdened 
by cares, and trials, responsibilities and 
labors, which might be endured in the 
full maturity of his strength and after 
a severe and protracted schooling, but 
which are nowmore than nature can 
bear, and the result is a speedy resigna- 
tion, and a trip to Europe for the recov- 
ery of his health. If the young lawyer 
or physician should hint at following the 
example, and for the same reason, he 
would be the laughing-stock of the town. 
But the work and worry of young 
clergymen will not alone explain their 
premature despondency, They do not 
allow themselves the same recreations as 
other professional men, and consequently 
are more inclined to become morbid, in- 
trovertive, and self-condemning. Hypo- 
chondria of any kind is a bad disease 
enough, but clerical hypochondria is the 
worst of all. Clergymen should not for- 
get that beyond certain limits repentance 
itself becomes sinful, As a clerical pa- 
tient of mine—a most inveterate self- 
brooder—was one day bemoaning his past 
errors that had forced him to relinquish 
the duties of his parish, I cut him short 
by saying, “ You are really guilty of 
greater sin in allowing yourself to worry 
in this way than you were in committing 
the errors that have caused all your 
trouble.” 

I would apply the same remark to all 
who are in a similar morbid condition, 

In closing I repeat, what has been pre- 
viously stated, that the various nervous 
affections to which our clergymen are 
subject are invited not so much by over- 
work as by worry, by a persistent dis- 
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obedience of the great laws of health in 
regard to diet, exercise and recreation, 
and oftentimes, by the habit, which they 
unconsciously acquire, of taking a gloomy 
instead of a joyous view of their calling 
and its responsibilities. 

Those who, like the late Dr. Lyman 
Beecker, bring to the solemn work of the 
ministry an earnest purpose and a patient 
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industry, combined with a keen appetite 
for the various forms of recreation, a joy- 
ous abandonment of feeling and the mer- 
riness of heart “ which doeth good like 
a medicine,” will, in the average, be 
more exempt from serious disease, and 
attain a greater longevity than any other 
class or profession of our modern so- 
ciety. 


0 8 


MY GENTIANS. 


O THE musical voice of our river! 
How it haunts my heart all day 
With the liquid tones of its laughter, 

Though I am so far away! 


O the dark blue gentians leaning 
O'er the grassy edge of the rill 

That tinkles down through the valley 
Beside the old stone mill ! 


O the fair blind gentian blossoms! 
They can never see how eweet 
Is the clearly-refiected image 
In the mirror at their feet. 


Does any one gather my gentians? 
Has any one found the way 

To those loneliest woodland places 
Where I loved so well to stray ? 


4 


How often I thought that the beauty 


There was no one else to see 
Was planned for my own heart’s gladness, 
Was a gift of God to me! 


I think I bave learned the lesson 
Which was given that flower to teach 
With its mild and mute reproving 
More eloquent than speech. 


It is blooming now in the valley, 
And here, in my far exile, 

While around me the sweet new faces 
Of stranger-blossoms smile, 


With a grateful and fond remembrance, 
As of human friends, I think 

Of the clusters of deep blue gentians 
On our river’s mossy brink. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


Tuere are eighty-five Savings Banks in 
the State of New York, thirty-five of 
which are in the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn. These banks hold in deposit 
one hundred and forty-one millions of dol- 
lars, belonging to half a million of persons. 
The small vendors, the artisans, the plod- 
ding laborers, the pale sewing-girls, the 
buxom Biddies of the kitchen, the ped- 
dlers, the apprentices, the humble labor- 
ers of all sorts, have a bank account, only 
a little less than that of the merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, and millionnaires. 
The statistics of the savings fund in the 
whole Union are not ascertainable, as in 
many of the States Savings Banks are 
conducted on joint stock capital, and no 
collected statements of their affairs are 
published; but the aggregate of the New 


England and New York fund is full two 
hundred and fifty millions. This vast sum, 
which a little more than a generation 
back would have been concealed in old 
stockings, buried in cellars, hidden under 
floors, or hoarded in other secret ways, is 
now, by this centralizing bank method, 
vitalized into active, labor-supporting, 
and remunerative capital. 

Savings Banks are comparatively a new 
idea in our civilization. It is less than 
fifty years since they were first establish- 
ed in America, and but a little longer 
period since their first appearance in 
Europe. No one questions now their 
great moral and beneficent value, but they 
were compelled to struggle into existence 
against vehement opposition, in the face of 
strange misapprehensions, and under the 
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scorn and derision of those who called 
themselves philosophers and benefactors. 
Even such a man as Cobbett we find de- 
nouncing them as “bubbles,” and assur- 
ing those conspicuous in advocating them 
that, “the company of projectors, who 
in the reign of George the Third, wanted 
a charter granted to them for the purpose 
of making deal boards out of saw-dust, 
just saves you from the imputation of 
having in the Savings Bank scheme, been 
the patrons of the most ridiculous project 
that ever entered into the mind of man.” 
It is difficult to comprehend the violent 
opposition of Cobbett, but the course of 
the London Zimes is not so surprising. 
This journal, with a hostility which the 
sagacious and philosophic Dr. Chalmers 
characterized as “most glaring” and 
“likely to mislead every artisan from the 
path of his true interests,” laughed at 
and ridiculed the system long after it had 
proved its importance in numerous ways. 
Some of its most potent arguments were, 
that it encouraged stingy and miserly 
habits, that it undermined the manly and 
generous impulses of the British work- 
man, and that it would prove seriously 
detrimental to trade and manufactures 
by inducing people to hoard their means, 
rather than expend them in purchases. 
It may be questioned whether the argu- 
ments of the Zimes have not at this 
moment a hold on the minds of many 
people. That it is more generous and 
high-spirited to spend than to save is often 
a sentiment entertained by those with 
whom it is most dangerous; and that in- 
dustry is sustained by the dissipation and 
diffusion of money rather than by the ac- 
cumulations of capital, is an error which 
the political economists have not yet en- 
tirely eradicated. 

Savings Banks had their origin in the 
benevolent purposes of Mrs, Priscilla 
Wakefield, of Tottenham, England, and 
of Rev. Joseph Smith of Wendover. 
These two persons, living in different lo- 
calities and unknown to each other, seem- 
ed almost simultaneously to have been ani- 
mated with the same purpose. © The de- 
tails of their plans differed somewhat, but 
their efforts are the first instances we 
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have on record of systematic attempts to 
encourage savings by the poor, under 
conditions that should not only give as- 
surance of safety, but reward with inter- 
est or bounty the fund thus saved. Mrs. 
Wakefield’s scheme was more particular- 
ly designed for women and children. 
Members paying according to their age 
certain sums per month became entitled 
to a pension after sixty years of age. This 
seems to resemble more our modern an- 
nuity plan than the Savings Bank system 
but it departed from the annuity in allow- 
ing a sum per week to be withdrawn in 
case of sickness, In 1801, two years 
afterward, the institution was modified 
so as to partake more of the character of 
a bank, giving five per cent. interest on 
all deposits. As this was higher than the 
regular rate of interest the excess was 
made up by benevolent contributions. 
Juveniles were encouraged to deposit 
their penny a month, which, with the in- 
terest, was kept for them until the accu- 
mulation was needed for apprentice fee, 
clothes, or like object. In this we see 
the origin of the Penny Savings Banks, 
which now exist everywhere through 
England as sort of tenders on the Savings 
Banks proper. 

The plan pursued by the Rev. Mr. 
Smith possesses its own peculiar features, 
Joined by two of his richer parishioners 
he issued proposals to the parish to re- 
ceive any surplus money which any of the 
work-people could spare, and to return 
the whole at Christmas with an addition 
of one-third to the amount, which would 
be allowed as interest, or moré correctly as 
bounty. The depositor, if in need, might 
receive his money at any time before 
Christmas, A Christmas dinner provid- 
ed by the three directors was the com- 
fortable addition to the liberal bounty 
with which the depositor was rewarded 
for his prudence. This of course was 
strictly a charitable institution, and indeed 
it was a long time before Savings Banks 
became entirely emancipated from this 
condition. But the projects of Mrs, 
Wakefield and Mr. Smith were the germ 
of one of the most important social revo- 
lutions of modern times, ‘“ It used to be 
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difficult,” says Francis Jeffrey, in an early 
number of the Edinburgh Review, “ to 
convince either the people or their rulers 
that the spread of Savings Banks is of far 
more importance, and far more likely to 
increase the happiness, and even the 
greatness of the nation, than the most 
brilliant success of its armies, or the most 
stupendous improvements of its trade or 
its agriculture. And yet we are persuad- 
ed that it is so.” 

It is not our purpose to follow the his- 
tory of Savings Banks circumstantially to 
their present development, but only to 
notice briefly some of the facts connected 
with the early period of their existence. 
While to Mrs, Wakefield and Mr, Smith 
belongs the credit of having been the first 
to perceive the want of institutions design- 
ed both to encourage and to afford facilities 
for savings, to the Rev. Henry Duncan, a 
Scotch clergyman, belongs more than to 
any other man the praise of having been 
the most energetic, resolute and enthu- 
siastic laborer in developing the idea of 
these banks. That the banks should not 
depend upon charity or bounties but be 
self-supporting, if they were to accomplish 
any extensive good, was the principle 
which he laid down and upon which he 
worked. He was a man of fine literary 
attainments and talents, but he employed 
his pen almost solely upon this theme, 
and soon succeeded in enlisting some of 
the best minds in England in the cause. 
He wrote essays for the journals, and 
printed numerous tracts, pamphlets, etc., 
some of which attained a very large circu- 
lation. His talents and culture could have 
been of no ordinary character, for he found 
» umerous distinguished persons gathering 
around him at his house, far as it was from 
the busy haunts of men. Among his 
companions and visitors were David 
Brewster, James Grahame the poet of 
the Sabbath, Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Andrew 
Johnson, Mr. Buckland, Mr. Sedgwick, 
and Thomas Carlyle, then a young man 
unknown to fame. Mr. Duncan’s corre- 
spondence, growing out of his endeavors 
to promote the great cause he had in 
view, is described as having been enor- 
mous; but with indefatigable zeal he cor- 
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responded, lectured, traveled, wrote 
essays and pamphlets, and at last saw 
springing up all over Scotland banks 
organized upon his self-supporting plan, 
The first bank was established at Ruth- 
well, in 1810, under Mr, Duncan’s super- 
vision ; and it is only proper and just thata 
statue of the benefactor should now stand 
before the entrance of this parent bank. 
But it takes many minds and varied 
experience to develop even so simple a 
thing as Savings Banks. Mr. or Dr. 
Duncan, as he afterwards became, while 
freeing these institutions from everything 
of an eleemosynary character, loaded the 
administration with a good deal of circum- 
locution and formula. Some of these will 
strike the modern mind as amusing. Under 
the plea of the need of some strong motive 
for regular payments, he decided to im- 
pose a penalty of one shilling should not, 
an account being once opened, an annual 
deposit of at least four shillings be made, 
The regulations for each new account 
would be now considered formidable 
enough to deter nine men out of ten from 
becoming depositors, The member’s age, 
family affairs, moral conduct, mode of 
livelihood, were all inquired into, and 
whether the account should be ovened at 
all, and if opened the rate of interest that 
should be allowed, were all based upon 
the result of thisinquiry. While difficult 
to deposit money, it was more difficult to 
withdraw it. If about to get married, if 
arrived at the age of fifty-six, if, from sick- 
ness, incapable of maintaining himself, the 
Court of Directors, after due inquiry, al- 
lowed the depositor to withdraw a part 
or the whole of his account, as it might 
appear advisable, and solely at their op- 
tion. These vexatious regulations, how- 
ever, were soon modified, but not until 
within a very few years have Savings 
Banks been emancipated entirely from 
these unwise rules and restraints. Now, 
at least in the United States, they are con- 
ducted on the simplest business prin- 
ciples; they are open at all business 
hours; the depositor deposits without 
ceremony, and withdraws without in- 
quiry, without opposition, and without 
obstacles, simply upon demand. 
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In 1817 the subject of Savings Banks 
entered Parliament, and after much dis- 
cussion and strong opposition, a bill was 
passed taking all the banks under gov- 
ermental protection, providing for their 
organization, for the investment of their 
funds, and for the security of the depo- 
sitors. This measure gave such an impe- 
tus to the growth of the institutions that 
in less than a year two hundred and 
twenty-five banks sprang up in different 
parts of England and Scotland, and ccn- 
siderably over three millions of dollars 
were deposited in their vaults About 
this time we find the first Savings Bank 
in this country. Philadelphia  initi- 
ated the movement by establishing a 
bank in 1816; Boston followed in 1817, 
and New York in 1819. The banks here 
having been established upon the more 
mature principles of the English institu- 
tions, their history does not exhibit the 
contrasts and mutations of their European 
predecessors. 

The steady accumulation of the funds 
in Savings Banks has now resulted in an 
aggregate so large and so important as a 
financial power, that it is attracting the 
attention of politicians, financiers, and ad- 
venturers. In England government has 
cast its eye upon it, and taken measures to 
derive such advantages from it as it may, 
by constituting itself a vast Savings Bank, 
with a branch in every village post-office, 
and at almost every corner in the larger 
towns. Dickens’s All the Year Rownd, 
in a very entertaining sketch called “ My 
account with her Majesty,” describes the 
system organized by the government, 
which seems to be attaining wide popu- 
larity in England. The government plan 
is supposed to serve many good purposes 
—in giving the depositor positive assur- 
ance of the stability and safety of his 
bank, in affording the government the 
control and use of a large fund at small 
interest, and in promoting the stability 
of government itself by enlisting in the 
maintenance of the established order of 
things all the fortune of the people who 
are depositors, That it is an advan- 
tageous substitute for the regular Savings 
Bank does not appear, but in the in- 
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numerable villages and smaller towns 
where regular banks do not exist, it no 
doubt supplies a want. One advantage 
is that a person may deposit in one vil- 
lage and withdraw at any other, no mat- 
ter how remote. Some little circumlocu- 
tion is necessary, but no more than is re- 
quisite to identify parties and render all 
secure, A depositor enters the post-office 
or designated agency, and deposits the 
sum he has tospare. By the next, or se- 
cond day, an acknowledgment is received, 
post paid, from the home office, with re- 
quisite vouchers for its withdrawal. If, 
a few weeks afterward, the depositor is 
in need of money, he has simply to enter 
a government sub-office, no matter where 
it is, even if five hundred miles distant 
from the office that received his deposit, 
exhibit his vouchers, make his demand, 
and in twenty-four or thirty-six hours 
the sum he requires is posted down to 
him from London, all without expense. 
Of course this is not as convenient as a 
bank which you can enter at any moment 
and have your drafts cashed on the spot, 
but the advantage of having your bank 
always, as it were, at your elbow, no mat- 
ter in what part of the kingdom you may 
be, is obvious, 

The American banks have not as yet 
encountered any such formidable rival, 
but schemes are beginning to be rife 
seeking to divert the vast savings fund 
into other hands and other channels. It 
is claimed that Savings Banks are too 
conservative, too negative and too ob- 
structive. As their funds are the savings 
of the poor it is asserted that they should 
be employed solely for the benefit of the 
poor. Some propose “ building funds” 
whereby the bank deposits should be 
employed in erecting cottages at low cost 
and low rental; others suggest “‘ business 
associations,” by which the fund may be 
used as capital in conducting manufac- 
turing and mercantile enterprises, with 
hopeful brilliant results, of course. The 
projectors of these schemes, as well as all 
bank depositors, should understand a prac- 
tical and universal business axiom, that 
absolute security and low interest are two 
elements which cannot be put asunder 
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The most successful merchant, or the 
most fortunate man of business, whenever 
he is called upon to invest funds in trust, 
or in other cases that require the great- 
est attainable security, selects for the 
purpose trust companies, or mortgages, 
yielding their six or seven per cent. 
It is easy enough to hope, by “ building” 
or “association” plans to render the 
savings fund more remunerative, but to 
the extent that this possibility enters in- 
to the calculation to that extent enter 
risk and uncertainty. As in the Savings 
Banks fund are garnered up the hearts 
and hopes of thousands of people—the 
widow’s mite, the hope of old age, the de- 
pendence for sickness, the security against 
want, infirmity or misfortune—it should 
be guarded and fortified by every legiti- 
mate means against the schemes of hope- 
ful visionaries or reckless adventurers. 

It is certainly worthy of remark that 
since the establishment of the first Sav- 
ings Bank in 1819, but two of these in- 
stitutions, located in the Empire State, 
have failed, and neither of these from 
fraud or embezzlement, but from inevita- 
ble causes, They are all sound, in good 
condition, and well and carefully managed 
according to the law, which, restricting 
their investments as it does to public 
stocks and bonds and mortgages, is a per- 
petual safeguard against loss, The same 
is true of similar institutions in other 
States. We do not believe that in 
the whole history of finance, a parallel 
can be found, where such a vast amount 
of money has been held in trust for so 
long a period and managed with such 
uniform integrity and beneficial results. 
And this furnishes occasion for pride and 
gratitude, when we reflect that these vast 
accumulations are the scanty savings of 
the poor, and in ten thousand instances 
their main dependence for sickness, old 
age, misfortune, or the temporary sus- 
pension of their earnings. 

It is a noticeable fact that the deposi- 
tors in Savings Banks are commonly the 
poorest paid of the laboring classes. It 
may be stated, with approximate truth, 
that the savings of people are in inverse ra- 
tio to their earnings. While yourwell-paid 
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mechanic or clerk spends all he gets, the 
shop-boy, working-girl, porter, and half- 
paid artisan, will manage to squeeze out 
of their scanty means a little sum for at 
least a monthly visit to the Savings Bank. 
Some almost wealthy depositors are found 
where least expected. The Irish servant 
girls are naturally fond of Savings Bank 
accounts, and the second largest institu- 
tion in the country, holding some sixteen 
millions of dollars on deposit, is mainly 
supported by this class. This is the New 
York Bleecker street Bank. The largest 
bank is the Bowery Savings Bank, also 
of New York, which has seventeen mil- 
lions in its possession. 

It would be surprising and interesting 
to take one's stand at the counter of one 
of these larger banks and watch the tide 
of depositors as it flows to and fro. Many 
of them you will suspect as beggars, but 
put not your trust inappearances. Bent, 
worn, trembling old women will totter 
up to the counter, draw from mysterious 
recesses in their tattered clothing their 
paper-wrapped and tied roll of bills with 
which to swell their already liberal bank 
account. This rag-picker whom you see 
enter, who is up daily by daylight with 
hook and bags and dog-cart, turning over 
dust-heaps, fishing for bones and rags in 
refuse-barrels, and for cinders among ash- 
piles, has, the bank-officer will whisper 
you, her round $3,000 in the bank. This 
lad, scarcely fifteen, who polishes boots 
at the corners, and whom you might sup- 
pose was depending upon his next dime 
for his dinner, has $1,400 to his credit. 
This old woman who sits near the bank 
all day by her pea-nut and apple stand, 
and whose scant pennies were wont to ex- 
cite your pity sokeenly, keeps her double 
bank account and will die worth her 
thousands. These, of course, are the sur- 
prising examples of comparative wealth 
where the extreme of poverty is only 
looked for; but the instances of people, 
who manage out of small earnings to ac- 
cumulate large savings, are very numer- 
ous. Among the better class of laborers 
there is much less providence, and the 
importance of habits of saving, the ne- 
cessity of preparing for illness, infirmity, 
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or misfortune, and the advantages that 
may arise from accumulating a small 
capital, must be impressed upon that very 
class who are not only best able to save, 
but whose intelligence should render such 
instruction unnecessary. 

To impress this lesson upon the public 
mind the English banks circulate to a 
large extent tracts and pamphlets bearing 
upon the subject. The sketch already 
alluded to from All the Year Round has 
been printed in a penny tract, aud sold by 
many tens of thousands all over England. 
There are numerous other tracts before 
the writer of a similar character, but they 
call for no special mention. Our own 
banks have not employed this machinery 
so extensively, but there is a neat little 
brochure issued by the “ Citizens’ Savings 
Bank” of New York, which is somewhat 
unique in its character. Besides its re- 
ports and annual statements, it contains 
a collection of “Illustrated facts and in- 
cidents,” which very happily exhibit the 
value of Savings Banks, and the saving 
grace of habits of economy; also a string 
of maxims that have the old Poor Rich- 
ard stamp; some rhyming proverbs; 
a number of interesting tables showing 
how “mony mickles mak’ a muckle ;” 
and finally, an exciting tale with the title 
of “ The Two Friends; or How to Live.’ 

The story illustrates the merits of econ- 
omy and the grace of Savings Banks in 
love as well as in more sordid things. It 
is only necessary to say of it that there 
are two friends, one who is virtuous and 
saves, and another who loses virtue as 
well as his lass by not saving; a hero- 
ine who wisely loves the wiser man; 
and the doughty father of the lass, who 
asks of his daughter’s husband neither 
star nor ribbon, but only a bank account. 
There are some misunderstandings, of 
course, and the girl comes near marrying 
the man she does‘not love, who has got 
up a bogus bank account for the occasion, 
but all ends happily for the economical 
lover, whose savings win his wife, set 
him up in business, and are the means of 
ushering him upon the high road of pros- 
perity. “And as our hero,” eloquently 
ends the tale, “looks at his cottage with 
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its garden, its lawn, its trees and fruits; 
as he hears the prattle ofhis children ; as he 
gazes on his still blooming wife, so happy, 
loving, and cheerful—when he reflects 
that all these are the legitimate conse- 
quence of early habits of economy and 
saving, with tears in his eyes he thanks 
his old boss for his early practical lesson 
in the wisdom of prudence, and blesses 
the day when he put his first dollar in 
the Savings Bank.” 

After all, although cottages, gardens, 
fruits, blooming wives, and prattling chil- 
dren are not the ordinary dispensations 
of Savings Ranks, it would be difficult to 
exaggerate the beneficent value of these 
institutions. The story in question is not 
solely sentimental, but points the argu- 
ments for saving with success. Here is 
one illustration it gives of a certain 
method of getting rich, which, while it 
would require a philosopher of a tran- 
scendent gift for calculation to practise it, 
yet exhibits what slow and regular accu- 
mulation will do. It is a story told by 
the heroine's father of a friend who got 
independently rich by keeping a Savings 
Bank account. “T'll tell you how it was,” 
he would say: “ Alden was a smart young 
fellow, and got a good salary as a clerk 
in a wholesale house down town. At 
eighteen years of age he opened his bank 
account, and at twenty began putting in 
the bank five dollars each week. ‘I’ve 
made my calculations,’ said he, ‘and I’ve 
found that by putting five dollars a week 
in the bank regularly, at fifty years of 
age I shall be rich sure—worth about 
$23,000— that is, if I let the interest ac- 
cumulate all the while. As soon as it 
gets up to $5,000 I shall invest the amount 
on a safe bond and mortgage, at seven 
per cent., and deposit the interest in the 
bank. When another $5,000 is reached 
—it takes thirteen years at five dollars a 
week, with accumulating interest, to get 
$5,000—invest that in the same way. 
Now if I go into business I may succeed 
and I may fail—but this bank plan is a 
sure way of getting rich, and I mean to 
try it.’ And he did try it; and when he 
was a little over fifty years of age, he had 
about $25,000 in the bank and in bonds 
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and mortgages, every dollar of it accu- 
mulated by that plan.” 

To this mathematical romance the hero 
replies by explaining “that the great 
bulk of his $25,000 was made by interest 
on his deposits. Five dollars a week for 
thirty years only amounts to $7,800, but 
with interest compounded every six 
months, as is done in the bank, it would 
become $21,400—the clear profit being 
$13,600.” This mode of acquiring wealth, 
which only exacts prudence and patience, 
and exempts the depositor from all the risks 
and vexations of trade, is commended to 
those whose philosophy can digest it. 

The spirit of economy has been so elo- 
quently defended, its influence upon 
character and its importance to the gen- 
eral welfare have been so frequently 
illustrated, that it would seem unneces- 
sary to dwell uponit here. The services 
that Savings Banks render in encourag- 
ing the spirit and in providing opportu- 
nity for its display, can scarcely be meas- 
ured. “ No other institutions,” says the 
Hon. James Cook, Superintendent of the 
New York Bank Department, “ operate 
so directly upon the interests and welfare 
of our citizens, none so silently and uni- 
formly afford relief to thousands from the 
ills that flesh is heir to. Is it too much 
to say that they are the great benevolent 
institutions of the age?” 

* But Savings Banks are twice blessed 
and twice blessing. Their funds are not 
only a vast reserve by which sickness, 
old age, necessity, or misfortune may be 
nourished and sustained, but the fund 
thus accumulated becomes an active ad- 
dition to the available capital of the na- 
tion. The political economists dwell 
emphatically upon the principle that capi- 
tal, which is the surplus of production, is 
the sole sustaining power of industry. 
It is common to suppose that demand de- 
termines the measure of production, but 
the economists assert that demand deter- 
mines only the direction which industry 
shall take, and that capital alone renders 
the employment of industry possible. 
Accepting this theory as correct, we see 
at once the double purpose which the 
large Savings Bank fund renders, and that 
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it becomes, as it were, both cause and 
effect—for while the consequence of 
industry, it is also the creator of industry. 
It would be interesting to ascertain—but 
of course it is quite impossible—how 
many factories have been erected, how 
much machinery set in motion, how 
many enterprises have been projected, 
how many wheels of industry impelled 
by the two hundred and fifty millions 
which the Savings Banks of New York 
and the Eastern States contribute to the 
common capital. An institution that, 
while providing for the savings of labor, 
by the same actiun contributes to the 
supply of labor, is deserving of gll the 
praise which eminent persons have be- 
stowed upon it. 

Our own government is a borrower of 
the Savings Banks of this State to the 
amount of forty-nine millions of dollars, 
And in addition, says the last Report, 
“thirty-one millions of the savings of 
the poor are lent to the rich on bond and 
mortgage in this State,” and twenty- 
three millions besides are invested in 
various city bonds and internal improve- 
ments throughout the State. Such facts 
go to show how vital and extensive an 
influence these savings funds have on the 
great industries of the nation. 

But the more visible advantages of the 
system will always more directly interest 
the ordinary observer. And these are 
greater than can easily. be expressed. 
When we reflect that only two genera- 
tions: back whatever of the laborer’s 
earnings was saved was precariously hid- 
den; that without means by which sav- 
ings could be rendered secure, without 
experience of their advantage, without 
inducements to practise those self-denials 
by which saving alone is possible, the 
work-people, in too many instances, lived 
in stolid indifference to their future, look- 
ing to chance or charity as their recourse, 
if misfortune overtook them; that the 
poor were everywhere at the mercy of the 
rich, and labor at the absolute command 
of capital; that no reserved provisions 
stood ready to mitigate illness, soften 
sorrow, and save from destitution; that 
the habits of the laborer were reck- 
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less, and his spirit either defiant or de- 
spairing; that war, famine, pestilence, 
prostration of trade, failure of crops, 
might come, and only the poor-house at 
hand for relief; that, living thus from 
hand to mouth, a vast aggregate of misery 
prevailed which may be imagined but 
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remains ‘incomputable—when we reflect 
on these conditions that the Savings 
Banks have stepped in to mitigate, we 
may heartily endorse the sentiment of a 
philanthropist, who pronounced them 
“the most beneficent institutions ever in- 
vented by the ingenuity of man.” 


THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; 


OR THE WHITE AND 


BLACK RIBAUMONT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“JAM SATIS.” 
“You may go walk, and give me leave awhile, 

My lessons make no music in three parts.” 

Taming of the Shrew. 

Wueruer the dark pool really showed 
Sir Marmaduke Thistlewood or not, at 
the moment that his son desired that his 
image should be called up, the good 
knight was, in effect, sitting nodding 
over the tankard of sack with which his 
supper was always concluded, while the 
rest of the family, lured out of the sunny 
hall by the charms of a fresh summer 
evening, had dispersed into the gardens 
or hall, 

Presently a movement in the neighbor- 
hood made him think it incumbent on him 
to open his eyes wide, and exclaim, “I’m 
not asleep.” 

“Oh no! you never are asleep when 
there’s anything you ought to see!” re- 
turned Dame Annora, who was standing 
by him with her hand on his chair. 

“How now? Any tidings of the lads?” 
he exclaimed. 

“Of the lads? No, indeed ; but there 
will be bad tidings for the lads if you do 
not see to it! Where do you think your 
daughter is, Sir Duke?” 

“Where? How should I know? She 
went out to give her sisters some straw- 
berries, I thought.” 

“See here,” said Lady Thistlewood, 
leading the way to the north end of the 
hall, where a door opened into what was 
called the Yew-tiee Grove. This con- 
sisted of five rows of yew-trees, planted 
at regular intervals, and their natural 


mode of growth so interfered with by 
constant cutting, that their ruddy trunks 
had been obliged to rise branchless, till 
about twelve feet above ground they had 
been allowed to spread out their limbs in 
the form of ordinary forest-trees; and, 
altogether, their foliage became a thick, 
unbroken, dark, evergreen roof, imper- 
vious to sunshine, and almost impervious 
to rain, while below their trunks were 
like columns forming five arcades, floored 
only by that dark red crusty earth and 
green lichen growth that seems peculiar 
to the shelter of yew-trees, The depth 
of the shade and the stillness of the place 
made it something peculiarly soothing 
and quiet, more especially when, as now, 
the sunset light came below the branches, 
richly tinted the russet pillars, cast long 
shadows, and gleamed into all the re- 
cesses of the interlacing boughs and pol- 
ished leafage above. 

“Do you see, Sir Duke?” demanded 
his lady. 

“Tsee my little maids making a rare 
feast under the trees upon their straw- 
berries set out on leaves, Bless their 
little hearts! what a pretty fairy feast 
they’ve made of it, with the dogs looking 
on as grave as judges! It makes me 
young again to get a smack of the haut- 
bois your mother brought from Chelsea 
Gardens,” 

“Haut-bois! He’d never see if the 
house were afire overhead. What's that 
beyond ?” 

“No fire, my dear, but the sky all 
aglow with sunset, and the red cow 
standing up against the light, chewing 
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her cud, and looking as well pleased as 
though she knew there wasn’t her match 
in Dorset.” 

Lady Thistlewood fairly stamped, and 
pointed, with her fan like a pistol, down 
a side aisle of the grove, where two fig- 
ures were slowly moving along. 

“Eh, what? Lucy with her apron 
full of rose-leaves, letting them float away 
while she cons the children’s lesson for 
the morrow with Merrycourt? They be 
no great loss, when the place is full of 
roses. Or why could you not call to the 
wench to take better heed to them, in- 
stead of making all this pother ?” 

“ A pretty sort of lesson it is like to be! 
A pretty sort of return for my poor son, 
unless you take the better heed!” 

“Would that I saw any return at all 
for either of the poor dear lads,” sighed 
the knight wearily; “ but what you may 
be driving at I cannot perceive.” 

“What! When ’tis before your very 
eyes, how yonder smooth-tongued French 
impostor, after luring him back to his 
ruin beyondseas, is supplanting him even 
here, and your daughter giving herself 
over to the wily viper!” 

“The man is a popish priest,” said Sir 
Marmaduke; “no more given to love 
than Mr. Adderley or Friar Rogers.” 

The dame gave a snort of derision: 
“Prithee, how many Popish priests be 
now wedded parsons? Nor, indeed, 
even if his story be true, do I believe 
he is a priest at all. I have seen many 
a young abbé, as they call themselves, 
clerk only in name, loitering at court, 
free to throw off the cassock any mo- 
ment they chose, and as insolent as the 
rest. Why, the Abbé de Lorraine, car- 
dinal that is now, said of my com- 
plexion—” 

“No vows, quotha!” muttered Sir 
Marmaduke, well aware of the Cardinal 
of Lorraine’s opinion of his lady’s com- 
plexion. “So much the better ; he is too 
good a young fellow to be forced to mope 
single, and yet I hate men’s breaking 
their word.” 

“ And that’s all you have to say!” an- 
grily cried her ladyship. “No one save 
myself ever thinks how it is to be with 
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my poor dear wounded, heart-broken son 
when he comes home to find himself so 
scurvily used by that faithless girl of 
yours, ready———” 

“ Hold, madam,” said Sir Marmaduke, 
with real sternness; “ nothing rash against 
my daughter. How should she be faith- 
less to a man who has been wedded ever 
since she knew him?” 

“ He is free now,” said Lady Thistle- 
wood, beginning to cry (for the last let- 
ters received from Berenger had been 
those from Paris, while he still believed 
Eustacie to have perished at La Sablerie) ; 
“and I do say it is very hard that just 
when he is rid of the French baggage, the 
bane of his life, and is coming home, may 
be with a child upon his hands, and 
all wounded, scarred, and blurred, the 
only wench he would or should have 
married should throw herself away on a 
French vagabond beggar, and you aiding 
and abetting.” 

“Come, come, Dame Nan,” said Sir 
Marmaduke, “ who told you I was aiding 
and abetting ?” 

“Tell me not, Sir Duke, you that see 
them a-courting under your very eyes, and 
will not stir a finger to hinder it. Ifyou 
like to see your daughter take up with a 
foreign adventurer, why, she’s no child of 
mine, thank Heaven! and I’ve nought to 
do with it.” 

“Pshaw, Dame, there’s no taking up 
in the case; and if there were, sure it is 
not you that should be hard on Lucy.” 

Whereupon Annora fell into such a 
fiood of tears at the cruelty of casting 
such things up to her, that Sir Marma- 
duke was fain in his blundering way to 
declare that he only meant that an hon- 
est Englishman had no chance where a 
Frenchman once came in, and then very 
nearly to surrender at discretion. Atany 
rate, he escaped from her tears by going 
out at the door and calling to Lucy to 
mind her rose-leaves; then, as she gazed 
round, dismayed at the pink track along 
the ground, he asked her what she had 
been doing. Whereto she answered with 
bright face and honest eyes, that Mr. 
Méricour had been going over with her 
the ode “ Jam Satis,” of Horatius, where- 
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with to prepare little Nan for him to- 
morrow, and then she ran hurriedly away 
to secure the remainder of the rose-leaves, 
while her companion was already on 
his knees picking up the petals she had 
dropped. 

“Master Merrycourt,” said Sir Mar- 
maduke, a little gruffly, ‘ never heed the 
flower-leaves, I wanta word with you.” 

Claude de Méricour rose hastily, as if 
somewhat struck by the tone. 

“The matter is this,” said the knight, 
leading him from the house, and signing 
back the little girls who had sprung to- 
wards them—‘“ It has been brought to 
my mind that you are but a youth, and, 
pardon me, my young master, but when 
lads and lasses have their heads together 
over one book, tongues wag.” 

The color rushed hotly into young 
Méricour’s face, and he answered quickly, 
“My rank—I mean my order—should 
answer that.” 

“Stay, young man, we are not in 
France; your order, be it what it may, 
has not hindered many a marriage in 
England; though, look you, no man 
should ever wed with my consent who 
broke his word to God in so doing; but 
they tell me your vows are not always 
made at your age.” 

“Nor are they,” exclaimed Méricour, 
in a low voice, but with a sudden light 
on his countenance. “The tonsure was 
given me as a child, but no vow of celi- 
bacy has passed my lips.” 

Sir Marmaduke exclaimed, “ Oh!—” 
with a prolongation of the sound that 
lasted till Méricour began again. 

“ But, sir, let tongues wag as they will, 
it is for naught. Your fair daughter was 
but as ever preparing before hand with 
me the tasks with which she so kindly 
indoctrinates her little sisters. I never 
thought of myself as aught but a reli- 
gious, and should never dream of human 
love.” 

“T thought so! I said so!” said Sir 
Marmaduke, highly gratified. “I knew 
you were an honorable man that would 
never speak of love to my daughter by 
stealth, nor without means to maintain 
her after her birth.” 
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The word “birth” brought the blood 
into the face of the son of the peer of 
France, but he merely bowed with con- 
siderable stiffness and pride, saying, 
“You did me justice, sir.” 

“Come, don’t be hurt, man,” said Sir 
Marmgduke, putting his hand on his 
shoulder. “TI told you I knew you for 
an honorable man! You'll be over here 
to-morrow to hear the little maids their 
Jam satis, or whatever you call it, and 
dine with us after, to taste Lucy’s handi- 
work in jam cranberry, a better thing as 
I take it.” 

Méricour had recovered himself, smil- 
ed, shook the good Sir Marmaduke’s prof- 
fered hand, and begging to excuse him- 
self from bidding good-right to the ladies 
on the score of lateness, he walked away 
to cross the downs on his return te Combe 
Walwyn, where he was still resident, 
according to the arrangement by which 
he was there to await Berenger’s return, 
now deferred so much beyond all reason- 
ble expectation. 

Sir Marmaduke, with a free heart, be- 
took himself to the house, dreading to 
find that Lucy had fallen under the ob- 
jurgations of her stepmother, but feeling 
impelled to stand her protector, and 
guided to the spot by the high key of 
Dame Annora’s voice. 

He found Lucy—who, on the rare oc- 
casions when good-natured Lady Thistle- 
wood was really angry with her, usually 
cowered meekly—now standing her 
ground, and while the dame was paus- 
ing for breath, he heard her gentle 
voice answering steadily, “ No, madam, 
to him I could never owe faith, nor 
troth, nor love, save such as I have for 
Philip.” 

“Then it is very unfeeling and un- 
grateful of you. Nor did you think so 
once, but it is all his scars and———” 

By this time Sir Marmaduke had come 
near enough to put his arm round his 
daughter, and say, “ Nosuch thing, Dame. 
It had been unseemly in the lass had it 
been otherwise. She is a good girl and a 
discreet ; and the Frenchman, if he has 
made none of their vows, feels as bound 
as though he had. He’s an honest fel- 
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low, thinking of his studies and not of 
ladies or any such trumpery. So give 
me a kiss, Lucy girl, and thou shalt study 
Jam satis, or any other jam he pleases, 
without more to vex thee.” 

Lucy, now that the warfare was over, 
had hegun to weep so profusely that so 
soon as her father released her, she turn- 
ed, made a mute gesture to ask permis- 
sion to depart, and hurried away; while 
Lady Thistlewood, who disliked above all 
that her husband should think her harsh 
to her step-children, began to relate the 
exceeding tenderness of the remonstrance 
which had been followed with such dis- 
proportionate floods of tears. 

Poor Sir Marmaduke hoped at least 
that the veil of night had put an end to 
the subject which harassed him at a 
time when he felt less capable than usual 
of bearing vexation, for he was yearning 
sadly after his only son. The youths had 
been absent ten months, and had not 
been heard of for more than three, when 
they were just leaving Paris in search 
of the infant. Sir Francis Walsingham, 
whose embassy had ended with the death 
of Charles IX., knew nothing of them, 
and great apprehensions respecting them 
were beginning to prevail, and, to Sir 
Marmaduke especially, seemed to be eat- 
ing out the peace and joy of his life. 
Philip, always at his father’s side ever 
since he could run alone, was missed at 
every visit to stable or kennel; the ring 
of his cheery voice was wanting to the 
house; and the absence of his merry 
whistle seemed to make Sir Marmaduke's 
heart sink like lead as he donned his 
heavy boots, and went forth in the silver 
dew of the summer morning to judge 
which of his cornfields would soonest be 
ready for the sickle. Until this expedi- 
tion of his sons he had, for more than 
fourteen years, never been alone in those 
morning rounds on his farm; and much 
as he loved his daughters, they seemed to 
weigh very light in the scale compared 
with the sturdy heir who loved every 
acre with his own ancestral love. In- 
deed, perhaps, Sir Marmaduke had a 
deeper, fonder affection for the children 
of his first marriage, because he had bare- 
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ly been able to give his full heart to their 
mother before she was taken from them, 
and he had felt almost double tenderness 
to be due to them, when he at length ob- 
tained his first and only true love. Now, 
as he looked over the shining billows of 
the waving barley, his heart was very 
sore with longing for Philip’s gladsome 
shout at the harvest-field, and he 
thought with surprise and compunction 
how he had seen Lucy leave him strug- 
gling with a flood of tears. While he 
was thus gazing, a head appeared in the 
narrow path that led across the fields, 
and presently he recognized the slender, 
upright form of the young Frenchman. 

“A fair good morrow to you, Master 
Merrycourt! You come right early to 
look after your ode?” 

“ Sir,” said Méricour, gravely saluting 
him, “‘I come to make you my confes- 
sion, I find that I did not deal truly 
with you last night, but it was all unwit- 
tingly.” 

“How?” exclaimed Sir Marmaduke, 
recollecting Lucy’s tears and looking 
much startled. ‘“ You have not ” and 
there he broke of, seeing Méricour eager 
to speak, 

“Sir,” he said, “I was bred as one set 
apart from love. I had never learnt to 
think it possible to me,—I thought so 
even when I replied to you last evening; 
but, sir, the words yon then spoke, the 
question you asked me set my heart 
burning, and my senses whirling—” 
And between agitation and confusion he 
stammered and clasped his hands pas- 
sionately, trying to continue what he was 
saying, but muttering nothing intelli- 
gible. 

Sir Marmaduke filled up the interval 
with a long whistle of perplexity; but, 
too kind not to pity the youth’s distress, 
he laid his hand on his shoulder, saying, 
“You found out you were but a hot- 
blooded. youth after all, but an honest 
one. For,as I well trust, my lass knows 
naught of this.” 

“ How should she know, sir, what I 
knew naught myself?” 

“Hal ha!” chuckled Sir Duke to 
himself, “so 'twas all Dame Nan’s doing 
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that the flame has been lighted! Ho! 
ho! But what is to come next is the 
question?” and he eyed the French youth 
from head to foot with the same consider- 
ing look with which he was wont to 
study a bullock. ; 

“Sir, sir,” cried Méricour, absolutely 
flinging himself on his knees before him 
with national vehemence, “do give me 
hope! Oh! I will bless you, I will po 

“Get up, man,” said the knight, hasti- 
ly; “no fooling of this sort. The milk- 
maids will be coming. Hope—why, what 
sort of hope can be given you in the 
matter ?” he continued ; “ you are a very 
good lad, and I like you well enough, 
but you are not the sort of stuff one gives 
one’s daughter to. Ay, ay, I know you 
are a great man in your own country, 
but what are you here?” 

“A miserable fugitive and beggar, I 
know that,” said Méricour, vehemently, 
“but let me have but hope, and there is 
nothing I will not be!” 

“Pish!” said Sir Marmaduke. 

“Hear me,” entreated the youth, re- 
called to common sense: “ you know that 
Ihave lingered at the chateau yonder, 
partly to study divinity and settle my 
mind, and partly because my friend Ri- 
baumont begged me to await his return, 
I will be no longer idle; my mind is 
fixed. To France I cannot return, while 
she gives me no choice between such 
doctrine and practice as I saw at court, 
and such as the Huguenots would have 
imposed on me, I had already chosen 
England as my country before—before 
this wild hope had awakened in me. 
Here, I know my nobility counts for 
nothing, though, truly, sir, few names in 
France are prouder, But it shall be no 
hindrance. I will become one of your 
men of the robe. I have heard that they 
can enrich themselves and intermarry 
with your country noblesse,” 

“True, true,” said Sir Marmaduke, 
“there is more sense in that notion than 
there seemed to be in you at first. My 
poor brother Phil was to have been a law- 
yer if he had lived, but it seems to me you 
are a long way off from that yet! Why, 
our Templars be most Oxford scholars.” 

Vou. VIL—36 
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“So it was explained to me,” said 
Méricour, “ but for some weeks past the 
Lady Burnet, to whose sons, as you 
know, I have been teaching French, has 
been praying me to take the charge of 
them at Oxford, by which means I should 
at least be there maintained, and per- 
chance obtain the means for carrying on 
my studies at the Temple.” 

“Not ill thought of,” said the knight; 
“a fair course enough for you; but look 
you, you must have good luck indeed to 
be in a state to marry within ten or fif- 
teen years—very likely not then—having 
nothing of your own, and my wench but 
little, for Lucy’s portion cannot be made 
equal to her sisters, her mother having 
been no heiress like Dame Nan. And 
would you have me keep the maid un- 
wedded till she be thirty or thirty-five 
years old, waiting for your fortune?” 

Méricour looked terribly disconverted 
at this, 

“ Moreover,” added the knight, “ they 
will all be at me, so soon as those poor 
lads come home—Heaven grant they do 
—to give her to Berenger.” 

“ Sir,” said Méricour, looking up with 
a sudden smile, “ all that I would ask is, 
what you are too good a father to do, 
that you would not put any force on her 
inclinations.” 

“ How now? you said you had never 
courted her!” 

“Nor have I, sir. But I see the force 
of your words. Should she love another 
man, my dreams were, of course, utterly 
vain, but if not ——” He broke off. 

“Well, well, I am no man to force a 
girl to a match against her will; but 
never trust to that, man. I know what 
women are, and let a fantastic stranger 
come across them, there’s an end of old 
friends. But yours is an honest purpose, 
and you are a good youth; and if you 
had anything to keep her with, you 
should have Lucy to-morrow, with all 
my heart.” 

Then came the further question whe- 
ther Méricour should be allowed an inter- 
view with Lucy. Sir Marmaduke was 
simple enough to fancy that she need not 
be made aware of the cause of Méricour’s 
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new arrangement, and decided against it. 
The young man sorrowfully acquiesced, 
but whether such a secret could be kept 
was another thing. To him it would 
have been impossible to renew their for- 
mer terms of intercourse without betray- 
ing his feelings, and he therefore absented 
himself. Lady Thistlewood triumphed 
openly in Sir Marmaduke’s having found 
him out and banished him from the 
house; Lucy looked white and shed 
silent tears. Her father’s soft heart was 
moved, and one Sunday evening he whis- 
pered into her ear that Dame Nan was 
all wrong, and Méricour only kept away 
because he was an honorable man. Then 
Lucy smiled and brightened, and Sir 
Duke fondly asked her if she were fool 
enough to fancy herself in love with the 
man. 

“Oh no, how’should she, when he had 
never named love to her. She was only 
glad her father esteemed him.” 

So then foolish, fond Sir Marmaduke 
told her all that had passed, and if it had 
not been too late, he would have sent for 
Méricour from Lady Burnet’s; but his 
own story did almost as well in bringing 
back Lucy’s soft pink color. She crept 
up into Cecily’s room one day, and found 
that she knew all about it, and was as 
kind and sympathizing as she could be— 
when a vocation had been given up, 
though no vows had been taken. She did 
not quite understand it, but she would 
take it on trust. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE SCANDAL OF THE SYNOD OF MONTAUBAN. 
“O ye, wha are sae guid yoursel, 
Sae pious and sae holy, 
Ye’ve naught to do but mark and tell 
Your neebour’s fauts and folly.” 
BuRNs. 
Tue old city of Montauban, once fa- 
mous as the home of Ariosto’s Rinaldo 
and his brethren, known to French ro- 
mance as ‘‘ Les Quatre Fils Aymon,” ac- 
quired in later times a very diverse 
species of fame—that, namely, of being 
one of the chief strongholds of the Re- 
formed. The Bishop Jean de Lettes, 
after leading a scandalous life, had pro- 
fessed a sort of Calvinism, had married, 
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and retired to Geneva, and his successor 
had not found it possible to live at Mon- 
tauban from the enmity of the inhabi- 
tants. Strongly situated, with a peculiar 
municipal constitution of its own, and 
used to Provengal independence both of 
thought and deed, the inhabitants had 
been so unanimous in their Calvinism, 
and had offered such efficient resistance, 
as to have wrung from Government re- 
luctant sanction for the open observance 
of the Reformed worship, and for the 
maintenance of a college for the educa- 
tion of their ministry. 

There then was convoked the National 
Synod, answering to the Scottish Gene- 
ral Assembly, excepting that the perse- 
cuted French presbyterians met in a dif- 
ferent place every year. Delegated pas- 
tors there gathered from every quarter. 
From Northern France came men used 
to live in constant hazard of their lives; 
from Paris, confessors such as Merlin, 
the chaplain who, leaving Coligny’s bed- 
side, had been hidden for three days in a 
hayloft, feeding on the eggs that a hen 
daily laid beside him; army-chaplains 
were there who had passionately led 
battle-psalms ere their colleagues charged 
the foe, and had striven with vain en- 
deavors to render their soldiers saints; 
while other pastors came from Pyrenean 
villages where their generation had never 
seen flames lighted against heresy, nor 
knew what it was to disperse a congre- 
gation in haste and secrecy for fear of the 
enemy. 

The audience was large and sympa- 
thizing. Montauban had become the 
refuge of many Huguenot families who 
could nowhere else profess their faith 
without constant danger; and a large 
proportion of these were ladies, wives of 
gentlemen in the army kept up by La 
Noue, or widows who feared that their 
children might be taken from them to be 
brought up by their Catholic relations, 
elderly dames who longed for tranquillity 
after having lost husbands or sons by 
civil war. Thickly they lodged in the 
strangely named gasches and vertiers, as 
the divisions and subdivisions of the city 
were termed, occupying floors or apart- 
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ments of the tall old houses; walking 
abroad in the streets in grave attire, stiff 
hat, crimped ruff, and huge fan, and 
forming a society in themselves, close- 
packed, punctilious and dignified, rigidly 
devout but strictly censorious, and alto- 
gether as unlike their typical country- 
folks of Paris as if they had belonged to 
a different nation, And the sourest and 
most severe of all were such as had lived 
farthest south, and personally suffered 
the least peril and alarm. 

Dancing was an unheard-of enormity ; 
cards and dice were prohibited; any 
stronger expletive than the elegant ones 
invented for the special use of the 
King of Navarre was expiated either by 
the purse or the skin; Marot’s psalmody 
was the only music, black or sad color 
the only wear, and, a few years later, 
the wife of one of the most distinguished 
statesmen and councillors of Henri of 
Navarre was excommunicated for the 
enormity of wearing her hair curled. 

To such a community it was a de- 
lightful festival to receive a national 
assembly of ministers ready to regale 
them on daily sermons for a whole month, 
and to retail in private the points of 
discipline debated in the public assem- 
bly; and, apart from mere eagerness for 
novelty, many a discreet heart beat with 
gladness at the meeting with the hunted 
pastor of her native home, who had been 
the first to strike the spiritual chord, 
and awake her mind to religion. 

Every family had their honored 
guest, every reception-room was in turn 
the scene of some pious little assembly 
that drank eaw sucrée, and rejoiced in 
its favorite pastor; and each little con- 
gress indulged in gentle scandal against 
its rival coterie. But there was one 
point on which all the ladies agreed,— 
namely, that good Maitre Isaac Gardon 
had fallen into an almost doting state of 
blindness to the vanities of his daughter- 
in-law, and that she was a disgrace to 
the community, and ought to be publicly 
reprimanded. 

Isaac Gardon, long reported to have 
been martyred—some said at Paris, 
others averred at La Sablerie—had indeed 
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been welcomed with enthusiastic joy and 
veneration, when he made his appear- 
ance at Montauban, pale, aged, bent, 
leaning on a staff, and showing the dire 
effect of the rheumatic fever which had 
prostrated him after the night of drench- 
ing and exposure during the escape from 
La Sablerie. Crowded as the city was, 
there was a perfect competition among 
the tradesfolk for the honor of enter- 
taining him and the young widow and 
child of a St. Bartholomew martyr. A 
cordwainer of the street of the Soubirous 
Hauts obtained this honor, and the wife, 
though speaking only the sweet Pro- 
vengal tongue, soon established the most 
friendly relations with M. Gardon’s 
daughter-in-law. 

Two or three more pastors likewise 
lodged in the same house, and ready aid 
was given by Mademoiselle Gardon, as 
all called Eustacie, in the domestic cares 
thus entailed, while her filial attention 
to her father-in-law and her sweet ten- 
derness to her child, struck all this 
home circle with admiration. Chil- 
dren of that age were seldom seen at 
home among the better classes in towns. 
Then, as now, they were universally 
consigned to country-nurses, who only 
brought them home at three or four 
years old, fresh from a squalid, neglected 
cottage life, and Eustacie’s little moon- 
beam, la petite Rayonette, as she loved to 
call her, was quite an unusual spectacle; 
and from having lived entirely with 
grown people, and enjoyed the most 
tender and dainty care, she was intelli- 
gent and brightly docile to a degree that 
appeared marvellous to those who only 
saw children stupefied by a contrary 
system. She was a lovely little thing, 
exquisitely fair, and her plump white 
limbs small but perfectly moulded; she 
was always happy, because always- 
healthy, and living in an atmosphere of 
love; and she was the pet and wonder 
of all the household, from the grinning 
apprentice to the grave young candidate 
who hoped to be elected pastor to the 
Duke de Quinet’s village in the Cév- 
ennes, 

And yet it was la petite Rayonette 
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who first brought her mother into 
trouble. Since her emancipation from 
swaddling clothes she had been equipped 
in a little gray woollen frock, such as 
Eustacie had learned to knit among the 
peasants, and varied with broad white 
stripes which gave it something of the 
moonbeam effect; but the mother had 
not been able to resist the pleasure of 
drawing up the bosom and tying it with 
a knot of the very carnation color that 
Berenger used to call her own. That 
knot was discussed all up and down the 
Rue Soubirous Hauts, and even through 
the Carriera Major! The widow of an 
old friend of Maitre Gardon had re- 
monstrated on the improprieties of such 
gay vanities, and Mdlle. Gardon had ac- 
tually replied, reddening with insolence, 
that her husband had loved to see her 
wear the color. 

Now, if the brethren at Paris had 
indulged their daughters in such back- 
slidings, see what had come of it! But 
that poor Théodore Gardon should have 
admired his bride in such unhallowed 
adornments, was an evident calumny; 
and many a head was shaken over it in 
grave and pious assembly. 

Worse still; when she had been invited 
to a supper at the excellent Madame 
Fargeau’s, the presumptuous little bour- 
geoise had evidently not known her place, 
but had seated herself as if she were a 
noble lady, a fille de qualité, instead of a 
mere minister’s widow and a watchmak- 
er's daughter. Pretend ignorance that 
precedence was to be here observed! 
That was another Parisian piece of impu- 
dence, above all in one who showed such 
ridiculous airs as to wipe her lips with 
her own handkerchief instead of the 
table-cloth, and to be reluctant to help 
herself from the general dish of potage 
with her own spoon. Even that might 
have been overlooked if she would have 
regaled them with a full and particular 
account of her own rescue from the mas- 
sacre at Paris; but she merely colored 
up, and said that she had been so ill as to 
know scarcely anything about it; and 
when they pressed her further, she shortly 
said, ‘‘ They locked me up;” and, before 
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she could be cross-examined as to who 
was this “they,” Maitre Gardon inter- 
fered, saying that she had suffered so 
much that he requested the subject might 
never be mentioned to her. Nor would 
he be more explicit, and there was evi- 
dently some mystery, and he was becom- 
ing blindly indulgent and besotted by the 
blandishments of an artful woman. 

Eustacie was saved from hearing her 
gossip by her ignorance of the Provengal, 
which was the only language of all but 
the highest and most cultivated classes, 
The hostess had very little langue d’oui, 
and never ventured on any complicated 
discourse, and Isaac Gardon, who could 
speak both the oc and oui, was not a per- 
son whom it was easy to beset with mere 
hearsay or petty remonstrance, but 
enough reached him at last to make him 
one day say mildly, “My dear child, 
might not the little one dispense with the 
ribbon while we are here?” 

“Eh, father? At the bidding of those 
impertinents ?” 

“Take care, daughter; you were per- 
fect with the tradesfolk and peasants, but 
you cannot comport yourself as success- 
fully with this petite noblesse, or the pas- 
tors’ wives,” 

“They are insolent, father. I, in my 
own true person, would treat no one as 
these petty dames treat me,” said Eusta- 
cie. “I would not meddle between a 
peasant woman and her child, and ask 
questions that must needs wring her 
heart.” 

“ Ah, child! humility is a bitter lesson; 
and even this world needs it now from 
you. We shall have suspicions; and I 
heard to-day that the King is in Dau- 
phiny, and with him M. de Nidde-Merle. 
Be not alarmed; he has no force with 
him, and the peace still subsists; but we 
must avoid suspicion, There is a préche 
at the Moustier to-day, in French; it 
would be well if you were to attend it.” 

“T understand as little of French ser- 
mons as of Provengal,” murmured Eusta- 
cie; but it was only a murmur, 


(To be continued.) 
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Purple and Fine Linen, 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


Porpte and fine linen, the familiar bib- 
lical synonym for luxury and rank, is 
simply the Hebrew idiom for fine linen 
colored with a purple dye. The secre- 
tion of a shell-fish and the fibre of a 
plant, wrought into costly fabrics by the 
simple and tedious processes of ancient 
art, became at a very early period, and 
continued to be for more than twenty cen- 
turies, the exclusive privilege of the rich 
and great. The earliest historic records 
in existence contain allusions to garments 
spun and woven of the fibres of the flax- 
plant. 

From time immemorial Egypt was 
celebrated for its linen. The first allu- 
sion to it in the oldest book of the Bible, 
in the statement that Joseph, when he 
was made the prime minister of Pharaoh, 
was arrayed in “‘a vesture of fine linen,” 
carries us back to a period 1,900 years 
before the Christian era, It is stated by 
Herodotus, that the Egyptians wrapped 
the bodies of the dead for burial in byssas, 
which is the term in universal use by all 
the Greek writers for both the flax-plant 
itself and the textile fabrics made of its 
fibre. The mummy-cloths found in the 
ancient sepulchres of Egypt confirm the 
statement, 

It has been claimed, indeed, by very 
high authorities, that the wrappings are 
of cotton; but the examination of about 
400 specimens by an eminent microsco- 
pist, has proved beyond question that they 
were universally made of linen. Some 
of these specimens were taken from tombs 
bearing inscriptions which record a date 
several centuries earlier than the time of 
Joseph. If, then, the sacred chronology 
is accurate, and the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions are reliable, the manufacture of 
linen dates from the period when the 
immediate descendants of Noah settled 
in the valley of the Nile. An art so 
complex could hardly have reached the 
perfection indicated by its relics in the 
space of less than several generations, 
and it would therefore seem quite within 
the bounds of probable conjecture, to 


trace its origin still farther backward, 
into the Ark and beyond the Deluge, to 
the dim region of antediluvian times. 

Next to agriculture, the manufacture 
of linen was the most prominent branch 
of industry in ancient Egypt, and one of 
the chief sources of its wealth and com- 
mercial greatness under the Lagian kings. 
Until a period comparatively late, Egypt 
was the sole source of supply, and im- 
mense quantities were exported to all 
the countries of the East. The populous 
city of Panopolis or Chemmis, in Upper 
Egypt (the modern Akhmim,) was at one 
time inhabited solely by linen weavers, 
The Prophet Isaiah, in the woe which 
he denounces upon Egypt, declares that 
they that work in fine flax, and they that 
weave net-works, shall be confounded; 
and one of the ten plagues with which 
the land was visited at the time of the 
Hebrew exodus, was the destruction of 
the flax by a hail-storm. 

The processes of preparing, spinning, 
and weaving flax may still be seen de- 
picted in all their details upon the monu- 
ments of Egypt, and with the pictorial 
records the descriptions given by ancient 
writers substantially agree. The methods 
employed for preparing the fibre were the’ 
same simple ones which are used at the 
present day. Pliny states that the stalks 
were immersed in water for a time, kept 
down by weights, and afterward dried in 
the sun. They were then beaten with 
wooden implements and combed with iron 
hooks. Some of these “hooks” have 
been found, which are metal combs having 
from thirty to fifty short, sharp-pointed 
teeth. In the pictorial inscriptions, par- 
ties of men and women are represented 
beating the stalks with mallets to separate 
the woody part from the fibre, and comb- 
ing the latter with instruments resembling 
a modern hatchet. The thread was spun 
by hand—usually by women—and woven 
by the tedious process of the hand-loom. 
A marvelous degree of skill was attained 
in producing fabrics of extreme fineness. 
A quality is mentioned which was popu- 
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larly called “ woven air,” the threads of 
which were as fine as the smallest fila- 
ments of silk. The finest quality of mod- 
ern cambric has not more than 200 threads 
to the inch; but specimens of ancient 
linen are mentioned which contained not 
less than 540. Pliny and Herodotus both 
describe a corselet covered with linen 
which was placed as a votive offering in 
the temple of Minerva at Rhodes, by 
Amasis, king of Egypt. The threads of 
this linen, they affirm, were each com- 
posed of 360 strands. Linen was often 
ornamented with colored borders and a 
regular pattern of small hieroglyphics, in 
producing which the thread was colored 
before weaving. A coarser quality was 
also embroidered with gold and colored 
thread. The Tyrians were celebrated for 
linen-embroidery ; and the cities of Syria 
at a later period were famous for their 
“purple and broidered-work and fine 
linen.” 

In Egypt, the flax-plant was sacred 
to the goddess Isis, because, according 
to Plutarch, the sky-blue color of the 
blossom resembled that of the air, the 
type of her omnipresence, purity, and 
spiritual essence. Hence robes of fine 
linen were the prescribed dress of the 
Egyptian priests. Linen was also the 
, dress of the Jewish priesthood and of the 
Levite choir in the Temple. Its emble- 
matic significance is stated in the Book of 
Revelation to be “the righteousness of 
saints; ” and it is probably with this in- 
tent that the armies of heaven who went 
forth riding upon white horses to do bat- 
tle with the beast and his army, were 
clad in “ fine linen, white and clean.” 

But the fine linen, although in its un- 
colored state within the power only of 
the wealthier classes, was removed be- 
yond the reach of all excepting those of 
princely fortunes and the highest rank, 
by being colored with the costly purple 
dyes. In all the Oriental countries from 
the earliest times purple was the badge 
of sacerdotal and royal dignity. 

The Greeks were also well acquainted 
with it. It was introduced into Western 
Europe at a later period by the conquests 
of the Romans, where it was held in 
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equally highesteem. Josephus mentions 
it as the customary color worn by the 
Chaldean and Persian kings. The Baby- 
lonian idols were dressed in robes of 
purple; not only as a mark of the high- 
est honor, but with the supposition also 
that the color was especially acceptable 
to the gods. Homer compares the thigh 
of Menelaus, wounded by the arrow of 
Pandarus, to an ivory column stained 
with Lydian or Carian purple; and a wir- 
belt of purple is mentioned among other 
costly gifts of royal friendship in the epi- 
sode of the adventures of Bellerophon. 
Purple raiment is enumerated among the 
spoils taken from the persons of the kings 
of Midian captured by Gideon ; Mordecai 
and Daniel were invested with violet or 
purple robes in token of the offices they 
held under their imperial masters. The 
use of purple in the decorations of the 
Jewish tabernacle, the ornaments of the 
priestly vestments, and the coverings for 
the sacred vessels were commanded to be 
of purple, probably to inculcate the prin- 
ciple of consecrating the costliest and 
most honorable gifts to the service of re- 
ligion. During the period of the Repub- 
lic, the paludamentum, the military cloak 
of the Roman generals, was of purple, 
and the color was afterward adopted as 
the badge of imperial dignity. As Roman 
luxury increased, the imperial color was 
generally assumed by the wealthier no- 
bles; but was several times made the 
subject of rigid sumptuary regulations. 
The Latin poets make very frequent al- 
lusions to it. Virgil describes his philo- 
sopher as looking with disdain upon the 
insignia of public office and the purple of 
kings. Horace sings of 


‘robes with Geetulian purple dyed,’ 


and declares his contentment with his lot 
although no noble clients’ wives spin for 
his use luxurious robes of Laconian purple. 

The purple of the ancients was of two 
kinds—the one, probably, a light reddish 
tint, and the other a dark dusky red, 
with a strong tinge of blue, The pro- 
cess of preparing them is not accurately 
known, and they seem, moreover, to have 
been but seldom used in the pure state. 
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By combining them with each other in 
various proportions and with other dyes, 
a great many shades were produced, 
varying from a light pink to a color almost 
black. It is therefore impossible to iden- 
tify the exact color of the two dyes with 
any degree of precision by the descrip- 
tive terms and comparisons used by the 
ancient writers, These numerous shades 
are usually spoken of indiscriminately as 
purples; although sometimes the lighter 
ones are distinguished as reds and the 
darker ones as blues, 

The exact synonyms of the words 
which designate them in the Greek and 
Latin are purple andhyacinth. The light 
purple is sometimes compared to the rosy 
flush of the eastern sky at dawn, or the 
petals of the rose; and the dark purple 
to a flower called the hyacinth, which is 
not the plant known in this country by 
that name, but a species of larkspur 
bearing a blossom of a dull red color. 
According to Pliny, there were three 
distinct dyes; one of them a pale light 
color, approaching scarlet; the second a 
dull red with a violet tinge; and the 
third resembling coagulated blood. The 
first two are probably the dyes men- 
tioned by other writers, and the third 
is produced by repeated dippings in the 
second, or adulterations of it. 

The dyes in their pure state were ob- 
tained fiom two or more species of ma- 
rine mollusca, which still abound in the 
Mediterranean, and in some localities 
along the adjoining coasts of the Atlantic. 
There are several species known to mod- 
ern naturalists which secrete a purple 
fluid, but those which were chiefly used 
by the ancients were the Murex trunculus 
and the Helix Janthina of Linnseus— 
the former yielding the light purple, and 
the latter the dark. The localities most 
celebrated for the manufacture of purple 
were the shores of Pheenicia, the Pelo- 
ponnesus, the island of Sicily, the Ge- 
tulian coast of Africa, and several mari- 
time provinces of Asia Minor. The 
authorities without exception ascribe the 
discovery to the inhabitants of Tyre, 
where it had become an important and lu- 
crative branch of industry and commerce 
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at least 1500 years before the Christian 
era, At a later period nearly the whole 
population were engaged in the various 
occupations connected with the trade in 
purple, which was one of the chief 
sources of the opulence and splendor of 
the city. The imagination of the Greeks 
was peculiarly fertile in the invention of 
ingenious myths to account for occur- 
rences of which they possessed no his- 
toric record. Accordingly we have a 
legend relating the discovery of purple. 
A dog belonging to the Tyrian Her- 
cules, being pressed with hunger while 
ranging along the beach, devoured a num- 
ber ofthe shell-fish, His mouth and jaws, 
stained with the brilliant purple, gave 
the first suggestion, it is said, of applying 
it to a practical use. The Murex truncu- 
lus has a strong corrugated shell, about 
an inch in length, with an elongated 
beak. It is found in immense swarms 
floating in the open sea where it is usually 
taken; but Pliny states that it was fre- 
quently driven on shore in such quanti- 
ties as to be left in heaps upon the beach, 
Modern travelers also make frequent 
mention of the murex, which is found 
everywhere along the shores of Pales- 
tine, especially in the Bay of Acre. The 
Helix ianthina has a shell resembling 
that of a land-suail, about an inch and a 
quarter wide at the base, the spiral part 
nearly white and the base a dark violet. 
From this peculiarity it is popularly 
called the violet snail. The shell is 
translucent, as thin as heavy writing- 
paper, and extremely fragile. The foot 
of the animal is elongated with a boat- 
shaped raft or float several inches long. 
composed of cartilaginous air-vesicles, to 
the uncer surface of which are attached 
capsules containing the eggs. The 
ianthine are gregarious jg the open sea, 
both in the Mediterranean and the tropi- 
ca] parts of the Atlantic. They have no 
power of rising and sinking in the water, 
and consequently in rough weather are 
driven about and their floats often bro- 
ken or detached. They are frequently 
drifted far north of the tropic when the 
wind prevails several days from the 
southward, When handled the violet 
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fluid exudes from between the shell and 
the body of the animal. After a storm 
in winter myriads of ianthine are driven 
on shore in the eastern parts of the Medi- 
terranean, where their tender shells are 
crushed and ground into fragments like 
egg-shells by the action of the waves. 
Another shell-fish, probably a species of 
buccinum, which is said to have been 
found in the clefts of the rocks upon the 
shore, was also used. 

The processes of collecting and prepa- 
ring the dyes are variously and rather 
confusedly described by different writers, 
and probably differed at different localities 
and periods. Sometimes the fluid, which, 
at least in one species, was found in a sac 
containing a single drop, was taken by 
hand from each mollusc separately. The 
purest and most valuable purple was 
obtained in this way. 

The fluid thus obtained is at first clear 
and colorless, and by a simple exposure 
to the air, in the course of forty-eight 
hours changes successively into a citron- 
yellow, light green, dark blue, a dusky 


red, and finally fixes in a brilliant, indeli- 


ble purple. The more usual and the 
cheaper method was to crush the shells in 
large mortars hollowed in the solid rock. 
The liquor was then strained from the 
pulpy mass, heated in caldrons, and the 
impurities skimmed off. Swinburne, in 
his Travels in the Two Sicilies, describes 
a small hillock which he saw near the 
Alcanterine convent wholly composed of 
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the broken shells of the murex. Near 
by were the remains of the tanks and 
furnaces used in preparing the dyes, 
Heaps of these shells are now frequently 
seen on the shore near the ancient sites 
of Tyre and Sidon, and also on the coast 
of the Morea, Sometimes large cal- 
dron-shaped holes excavated in the rock 
upon the shore are found filled with 
them. The foundation of a:modern castle 
at Sidon is partly built of masses of bro- 
ken shells thrown out of the ancient 
purple-works, hardened to the consist- 
ency of stone in the lapse of centuries. 
The value of the precious fabrics dipped 
in purple was also enhanced by skill in 
dyeing, in which art also the Tyrians 
attained the highest perfection and 
celebrity. Its value was increased by 
repeated dippings, and in the time of 
Augustus a pound of the Tyrian dibapha, 
or Tyrian twice-dipped wool, was sold for 
a thousand denarii, a sum equal to $150 of 
our coinage, but which represents a value 
probably ten times as great, for a dena- 
rius was the customary wages of a day's 
labor. The value of purple stuffs was 
still further increased by the varying de- 
mands of fashion, and fabulous prices 
were paid for the precise shade, which, 
for the time, might be the mode. These 
ancient dyes have long since been 
superseded in general use by the discov- 
eries of chemical science, but are said to 
be still employed to a limited extent in 
some of the countries of the Levant, 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THE Presidential election absorbs more and 
more of popular attention as the time for the 
decision of the issues involved draws nearer, 
and the publishing season, therefore, will not 
open so early this year as it usually does. 
Some of the leading houses have, however, 
made public their programmes for the Fall, 
and there is every indication that the ‘sea- 
son,’ when it does commence, will be exceed- 
ingly active. 

The list of works promised by Messrs, 
Charles Scribner & Co., comprises a number 
of works which will attract attention for their 
popular character, or secure a place in the 


libraries of thinking men for their substan- 
tial merit. The illustrated edition of Karu- 
RINA—Dr. Holland's latest and most popular 
work—will be looked for with eager curiosity 
by the thousands of admirers of this popular 
poem. The names of the artists employed 
upon the volume—Hennessy, Griswold and 
Linton—give every assurance that it will be 
in every respect one of the handsomest ever 
issned from the American press, The innu- 
merable readers and admirers of Dr. Holland’s 
writings will also give a cordial welcome to 
the “Brightwood Edition” of his select 
works, which is to include Katarina, BItTER- 
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Sweet, Lessons 1n Lirz, Goup Fon, Tro- 
toy Titcoms’s Letrers TO YOUNG PEOPLE, 
and PLaIn TaLKs. These volumes will be 
issued in cabinet size (16mo), and they will 
be printed from new stereotype plates, upon 
tinted wove paper, making a most attractive 
set in themselves, and one, too, which will 
deserve a place in every library. In My 
Farm at Epgewoop, the photographs will 
not only give a faithful representation of the 
promiuent points of interest upon Mr. Donald 
G. Mitchell’s well-known place near New 
Haven, but they will also show, in a practical 
way, what may be done toward adorning 
country places generally. The edition of this 
work will necessarily be limited. 

In text-books for High Schools, Academies 
and Colleges, the list is particularly rich. 
Prof. Porter's work on Tue Human INTEL- 
LECT will embody the results of life-long labor 
and study; and it is safe to say that it must, 
from its exhaustive and thorough treatment 
of the subject which it discusses, as well as 
from its soundness of view, supersede very 
many of the numerous text-books now in use 
in our higher institutions of learning. The 
treatise upon Moral Science— Love as a Law 
—by President Hopkins, of Williams College, 
will be designed for use as a text-book as well 
as for general reading. The previous labors 
of its distinguished author in this same field 
will secure for this work immediate attention. 
Prof, Cooley’s NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, the re- 
sult of years of training teachers in the New 
York State Normal School, from its simple, 
natural, and logical method of dealing with the 
problems which come within the range of that 
science, is sure to speedily achieve a wide 
popularity; while the great success already 
achieved by Prof. Day’s works upon Com- 
POSITION, DiscouRsE, and Loaic, will prepare 
the way for his InrRopUCTION TO THE STUDY 
or EnGuisa Literature, and for his SpEL- 
LER. The first of these works is especially 
valuable, since it stands alone as a practical 
text-book in a branch of study daily proving 
more popular. 

In general literature it is hardly necessary 
to do more than to name Prof. Max Miiller’s 
Cures From A GERMAN Worksuop, Dr. Bush- 
nell’s Mora Uses of DARK THINGS, a new 
edition of Archbishop Trench’s well-known 
and popular work, ENGLISH Past AND PREs- 
ENT; TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN SouTH 
AND CENTRAL AMERICA, by Don Ramon 
Paez; a new edition of Mrs, Kirkland’s Gar- 
LAND OF PoeTry (two volumes in one;) and 
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the Erckmann-Chatrian novels, which have 
enjoyed such extraordinary popularity abroad 
as to give every guarantee of their substantial 
excellence, and to warrant the expectation 
that they will speedily secure a wide circle of 
readers here. Mme. Tuérise will be the 
first published of this series, and the others 
will follow as rapidly as the public interest in 
them may warrant their production. 

An important contribution to the history of 
the late rebellion has been made during the 
month by the publication of the second vol- 
ume of Dr. Draper’s HistoRY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN CIVIL WaR, containing the events from 
the inauguration of President Lincoln to the 
Proclamation of Emancipation of the Slaves, 
January, 1863. Pursuing the methodical 
arrangement of the first volume the author 
describes iu Section VIL. The Progress and Cul- 
mination of the Conspiracy. VIII. Past Devel- 
opments of the Warlike Operations, and the cor- 
responding Legislative and Military Prepara- 
tions, IX. Prelude to the great Campaigns, 
X. Campaigns for opening the Mississippi and 
piercing the east and west line of the Confed- 
eracy. XI, Campaign for the Capture of 
Richmond. XII. The Blockade, and opera- 
tions connected with it, XIII. Foreign Re- 
lations and Domestic Policy of the Republic. 
In the composition of the volume the author 
acknowledges that he “has been greatly in- 
debted to some of the chief actors in the 
events described. I cannot sufficiently ex- 
press the obligations I am under to them, 
They have not only given me much impor- 
tant—often confidential—information, but have 
added invaluable counsel as to the treatment 
of the whole subject.” 

Whatever may be the opinion of critics on 
minor points, there can be but one judgment 
in regard to this History as a philosophical com- 
position. Dr. Draper is master of the subject 
he has in hand, He knows how to arrange, 
and adjust and systematize all the facts and 
elements which compose the history. He has 
sagacity to see and tact to trace the relations 
and bearings of all the parts. And he writes 
in a calm and judicial spirit, as if anxious only 
to know and to state the truth. 

We shall reserve a review of this valuable 
History till the appearance of the other vol- 
ume, which we trust will not long be delayed, 
shall complete the work. 

Tue StupEent’s New TesTaMENT HIstorRY 
(Harper & Brothers,) edited by Dr. William 
Smith, so favorably known as the editor of 
“Smith's Bible Dictionary,” and brought out 
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in uniform style with the Publishers’ series 
of “The Student’s Histories,” is a valuable 
work, and for its fulness, accuracy, and use of 
the best sources of information, deserves to 
take its place by the side of the Histories of 
Greece, Rome, England, and France, which 
compose the series. 

The work consists of three parts. The first 
traces the connection between Old and New 
Testament history, the relations of Palestine 
to Persia, Egypt and Syria, and, indeed, the 
general history of the East during the “ Hel- 
lenistic” age. The appendix to the first book 
embraces a full account of the national and 
religious life of each separate section of the 
Jewish nation—all the information, in short, 
needed to. understand the condition of the 
people at the advent of Christ. The second 
book aims to present a clear and harmonized 
account of His Ministry, as related by the four 
Evangelists ; and discusses the origin of the 
Gospels, and gives an admirable table of the 
Gospel Harmony. The third part embraces 
the Apostolic history, which is given with 
great completeness, The author follows Pa- 
ley’s method of using the Epistles of Paul as 
supplementing the Acts. The history is 
brought down to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
There is a vast amount of important history 
condensed into this volume of nearly 800 
pages, methodically arranged, and illustrated 
with numerous maps and wood-cuts. The same 
Publishers have in press a volume on Old 
Testament History, by the same author. 

Harper & Brothers have just issued the first 
volume of Mr. Barnes’ Norss, CRITICAL, Ex- 
PLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, ON THE Book OF 
Psatms. Two volumes more are to follow, 
which will complete the venerable author's 
labors as a commentator on the sacred Scrip- 
tures. In structure and execution these 
Notes on the Psalms are similar to those on 
the New Testament, with which most of our 
readers are familiar. The work was begun, 
the author says, more than twelve years since, 
—*“‘and has been prosecuted with such leisure 
as I could command—the whole of it having 
been written, as all my other Commentaries 
have been, in the early hours of the morning. I 
have frequently been compelled to interrupt my 
studies by the condition of my eyes; and in more 
than one instance the work has been wholly 
suspended for more than a year at a time, with 
little hope that it would be resumed again.” 
For nearly forty years this industrious student 
of God’s word has consecrated the garly hours 
of each day to labors to explain and enforce 
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its divine teachings; and these labors we 
doubt not will be found to be the most im- 
portant and influential of his life. No other 
commentator, it is safe to say, has ever been 
so extensively read during his own life-time, 
More than half a million volumes of Mr, 
Barnes’ Commentaries have been sold in this 
country, and full as large a number in Great 
Britain, besides translations in the Welsh, 
French, Chinese, and India languages. Nor 
is the demand lessened, notwithstanding so 
many similar works have since made their 
appearance. This is sufficient proof of their 
wide and enduring popularity. Under the 
solemn and tender emotion felt in giving 
this his last work to the public, the author 
may fittingly rejoice and offer a prayer of 
thanksgiving! Few men, who have toiled as 
hard and as many hours a day es he, have 
lived so long, and with mental power still 
unabated. Few have spent more time in the 
study and explanation of God’s word, or spent 
it to better purpose, or had fuller evidence of 
the appreciation and usefulness of his work. 

Mr. J. 8. Redfield renews his connection 
with the fraternity of publishers by bringing 
out under the title of Moprrn Women, the 
series of essays which has been appearing 
during the last few months in the London 
Saturday Review. “The Girl of the Period,” 
which initiated the series, is followed by ‘The 
Foolish Virgin,” “Little Women,” “ Plain 
Girls,” and over thirty other essays upon 
kindred subjects. They are all racily writ- 
ten, but justice and even truth are often sac- 
rificed to the desire to point a sentence. 
By far the most noteworthy essay in the vol- 
ume is the brief introduction furnished by 
Mrs. Lucia Gilbert Calhoun. Its earnestness 
of tone and depth of feeling stand in strong 
contrast with the flippancy which is the lead- 
ing characteristic of the essays themselves. 
Censure is frankly administered, but there 
are words of encouragement with them, and 
if both are widely read by those who are like- 
ly to take up the volume to which they form 
a preface, the republication of these essays 
will result in much good. 

REMINISCENCES OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL, by 
Dr. Peabody (Hurd & Houghton,) is a vol- 
ume in some respects superior to most of its 
class. Written on the spot while his impres- 
sions were still fresh and vivid, and written 
for the benefit of his own family, with no re- 
ference to book-making, he describes the 
various objects likely to interest so intelligent 
and cultivated a traveler, in an easy and un- 
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ambitious yet at the same time graphic and 
highly teresting manner. One of the mark- 
ed features of the work, as it strikes us, is 
the rare discrimination of the author, seeing 
and heartily approving the good and as free- 
ly censuring the evil. Whils of course little 
that is new can be expected in such a work, 
we have read portions of it with real interest. 

Still another Lirz or Gey. Grant (Lee & 
Shepard,) by Charles A. Phelps, late Speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives and President of the Mass. Senate. 
This differs from the other lives we have seen 
by confining itself to a biography of the man. 
It does not aim to give a history of the war 
or criticisms upon its campaigns, but to por- 
tray the character of Gen. Grant, as a boy, 
cadet, lieutenant in the army, business man, 
General, Secretary of War, etc. It is not 
written in a partisan spirit, and bears the 
marks of candor and reliability. With the 
masses of the people we judge that it will 
prove a popular history. It likewise embraces 
a biographical sketch of Schuyler Colfax. 

A THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE (P. 8. Wyn- 
koop & Son) is a brief essay (printed for pri- 
vate distribution,) which aims, by facts and 
inferences, to establish the theory, advocated 
with considerable ability in a work published 
in London some years since, that our earth 
was formed from gaseous matter which issued 
from the sun, and has since passed into the 
liquid state, and is now passing into an entire 
solid form; and that the earth and all the 
planets of the solar system are gradually ap- 
proaching the central sun and will finally 
dash into it—a theory sufficiently startling to 
disturb weak nerves, But it may quiet those 
who are alarmed at the prospect to be assur- 
ed that the process is so slow that the result 
is not likely to be reached at least in the 
present generation. 

ONE BRANCH AND ITS TRIBUTARIES (Al- 
fred L. Sewell, Chicago) is a history of the 
work of the Northwestern Sanitary Commis- 
sion and its auxiliaries, during the war of the 
rebellion, and has been prepared with great 
care and rare ability by Mrs. Sarah Edwards 
Henshaw. To master and reduce to system 
the immense mass of materials laid up in the 
archives of the Commission, and out of such 
a world of dry details and statistics to con- 
struct a connected and popular narrative, and 
give a bird’s-eye view of the whole work of 
the Commission, is an exceedingly difficult 
task; but the author has accomplished it in 
a high degree, as will be acknowledged by all 
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her readers who are competent to judge. The 
mechanical execution of the volume is really 
superb. In size and style of finish it nearly 
equals Longfellow’s Dante. Deeply interest- 
ing as such a record is to the present genera- 
tion, it will be read with ten-fold greater in- 
terest by our children and children’s children. 

Coleridge, it will be recollected, made this 
request, dictated by his own sad experience 
and in the spirit of deep contrition: “ After 
my death, I earnestly entreat that a full and 
unqualified narrative of my wretchedness, 
and of its guilty cause, may be made public, 
that at least some little good may be effected 
by the direful example.” Harper & Brothers 
have just published a work which deserves 
attention, entitled Taz Opium Hasit, WITH 
SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE ReMEDYy. The work 
is not a scientific one, but popular in form. 
It has been compiled chiefly for the benefit of 
opium-eaters. It records the experiences of 
various persons, including of course De 
Quincey and Coleridge, while using the per- 
nicious drug, and the means and processes 
by which some long addicted to the habit 
finally overcame it. Not the least interest- 
ing sketch in the volume is the compiler’s 
own experience, entitled “‘A Successful At- 
tempt to Abandon Opium.” For fifteen years 
he was addicted to the vile practice, taking 
eighty grains of opium a day. He finally re- 
solved to master the habit, and in simple but 
terribly graphic language does he describe 
the struggles, the agonies of pain, the hor- 
rible experiences, mental and physical, which 
followed the attempt. But he finally succeed- 
ed. And such a record—showing there is 
hope for the vilest sinner—may be made of 
incalculably more service to opium-eaters than 
all the medical prescriptions which the profes- 
sion are able to give. For the confirmed opi- 
um-eater is habitually hopeless. His attempts 
at reformation have been repeated again 
and again; his failures have been as frequent 
as his attempts. He sees nothing before him 
but irremediable ruin. Under such circum- 
stances such narratives as are here given 
from fellow-victims, will appeal to whatever 
remains of his hopeful nature, with the assur- 
ance that others who have suffered even as 
he has suffered, and who have struggled even 
as he has struggled, and have failed again 
and again as he has failed, have at length es- 
caped the destruction which in his own case 
he has regarded as inevitable. 

The number of confirmed opium-eaters in 
the United States the author estimates at 
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from eiglity to a hundred thousand. This es- 
timate, we believe, is a very moderate one. 
As yet the medical profession are by no 
means agreed as to the character or proper 


treatment of the opium disease. Recently, 
however, the suggestions for the more suc- 
cessful treatment of the habit have been dis- 
cussed both by eminent medical men and dis- 
tinguished philanthropists. Could an Insti- 
tution for the purpose be established similar 


to the “Inebriate Asylum,” thousands of un- 
happy victims, we believe, would gladly re- 
eort to it and be permanently cured. The 
plan of such an Institution is sketched at the 


close of the volume. It is certainly deserv- 
ing the profound consideration of all who de- 


vote themselves to the promotion of public 
morals and the alleviation of human suffering. 

If there be one subject which, more than 
any other, may be regarded as of paramount 


importance to the permanent well-being of a 
country like ours, it is that of the education 


of its successive generations of citizens. 
Hence we welcome every new work which 
treats wisely and well the subject of educa- 
tion. The latest work of the kind is from the 


press of Harper & Brothers, entitled First 


PRINCIPLES OF POPULAR EDUCATION AND Pus- 


ic Instruction, by 8. 8 Randall, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of the City of New 
York. The author has indeed a right to 
speak in this great cause and to speak with 


authority; for he has an experience of nearly 


thirty years in the practical administration of 
the system of Public Instruction in the City 
and State of New York, and with such men as 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard has labored 


with unremitting industry and zeal to perfect 
and popularize our “ Free School” system. 
Our accomplished and indefatigable Super- 


intendent gives us in this volume the conclu- 
sions upon the several subjects discussed, 
rather than the details—and they are the 
conclusions of a very broad, varied, and pro- 


tracted experience, in connection with a tho- 
rough and philosophical study of the subject. 


He endeavors to point out the foundation 
and elementary principles which he deems 
essential to every well-regulated system of 
education, and to suggest the best methods 


of carrying it into successful operation, We 


searcely need to say that he discusses the 


whole subject with a clearness and breadth of 
view, and a sagacity, and soundness and ripe- 
ness of judgment, seldom equaled and never 


surpassed. And what adds to the value of 
the work, is the emphatic way in which he 
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urges home training, moral culture, a good 
moral character in the teacher, and the sarc- 
tions and motives of the Christian religion, 
as of indispensable necessity in every system 


of education. We most cordially commend 
the work as worthy of its author, and deserv- 
ing the attention of the community, whose 
vital interests are so intimately connected 
with the subject here discussed in so able 


and practical a manner, The only fault we 
have to find with the book is, that it is too 


rhetorical—a simpler and less ambitious style 
would have been in better keeping with the 
subject, and at the same time more effective. 


The MiscELLANEOUS Prose Works of Ed- 
ward Bulwer, in two volumes, have just made 


their appearance from the press of Harper & 
Brothers. Bulwer is more popularly known 
as a writer of fiction, but in these volumes 
are for the first time collected into one whole, 


miscellaneous criticisms and essays written 


in different periods of life, from early youth 
to old age. The first volume consists of crit- 
icisms contributed to the principal English 
Reviews, including the biographical sketch 
of Schiller; the second, of essays written in 
early youth, of which the greater part origi- 
nally appeared under the title of “The Stu- 


dent,” to which is added an essay on The In- 
fluence of Love on Literature and Life, not 
before published. Naturally, therefore, these 


volumes embrace a great variety of subjects, 
suggested by such acquaintance with books 


and such experience of life as so long a space 
of time has afforded to one who has ranged 
over a very wide and varied field of literature, 
and been brought into active contact with 
many diversities in the characters and pur- 


suits of men. 


Tue Teacuer’s Guipe To Patestiye (J. C. 
Garrigues & Co.,) by Henry S. Osborn, aims 
to give a complete list of all the cities, etc., of 
Palestine mentioned in the Bible, whose sites 
are actually known, with their approved sig- 


uifications and pronunciations, and their his- 


torical interests and scriptural ussociations, 
with lessons and illustrations derived from 
them, with a large and finely executed Map, 
constructed from the latest authorities, de- 
signed for the use of Sunday-schools, Bible- 
classes, etc, While not sufficient care has 
been taken in the preparation of this work to 
secure entire accuracy, especially in regard to 


the identification of cities and places men- 
tioned in the Bible, yet it is a little work that it 


is safe to commend to those who cannot afford 
the larger works which treat on the subject. 








